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Girls’ Shoulder-Braces, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Viotet Rers Suoutper-Braces., These 
shoulder-braces are worn over the dress, and are closed in front 
with buckles and tabs. ‘The original is made of violet reps, lined 
with fine gray drilling, and bound on the edges with viole: braid, 
which is herring-bone stitched with black saddler’s silk. To 
make the shoulder-braces cut of the material and lining two 
pieces each from Figs. 31-36, Supplement, baste the material 
on the lining, and join the back (Fig. 35) from 63 to 64. Set 
gray linen tapes on the under side of Figs. 31-35 for whalebone 
sheaths, as indicated on the pattern, and sew a similar piece of 
tape along the middle of the back. ‘These tapes are stitched 
on the right side with black silk; in sewing the tape on the 
front edge of Fig. 31, at the same time fasten in the edges, and 
on the front edge of the left front fasten the tabs, which are cut 
from Fig. 63, Supplement, and bound, into the seam according 
to the corresponding signs. Set the buckles for closing on the 
front edge of the right front with short bands. Join Figs. 31-35 
according to the corresponding figures; in making each joining 
seam sew the edges of one piece into the double material of the 


other piece, then make two rows of stitching, separated by an in- 


Fig. 3.—Rep Serce SHOULDER-Braces.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 56-63. 


terval of a quarter of an inch, through all the layers of the 
material. Having inserted the whalebones into the sheaths, 
and fastened them with long slanting stitches of coarse black 
silk, bind the shoulder-braces on the upper and under edges 
with the braid before mentioned, and three-quarters of an inch 
from the right front edge set a similar row of braid, ornamented 
with herring-bone stitches, which is sewed on at the ends and 
in the middle, and serves for slipping through the tabs. Bind 
- me Pieces, and sew the ends to the under side of the 
: — according to the corresponding figures and 
a age and 4.—Rrp Szrcx Syoutper-Braces. The back 
ae ee shoulder-braces, which extend very high, are 
ben ~ - on the upper edge with close cross rows of whale- 
Psa tl : shoulder-braces are laced in the back and closed in 
mt cack y tabs and buckles, The trimming consists of red 
pe ra which is herring-bone stitched with black silk. 
bah ake the shoulder-braces cut of the material and gray linen 
- Pieces each from Figs. 57-63, Sunplement. Having basted 
red ao on the lining, backstitch Fig. 61 from 48 to 49 into 
et ee € material of Fig. 62; and three-quarters of an inch 
wor by seam make another row of stitching. Join Figs. 59 
i a the same way, having first set the gore (Fig. 60) 
backetisth 4 according to the corresponding figures. First 
aoa ch the gore into the double material of Fig. 59, and 

Nn button-hole stitch the outer material of Fig. 59 on the 
gore along the hollow with black silk (see illustration. Fig. 15, 
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Fig. 1.—Viotet Reps SHoutper-Braces.—Back. 


[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 31-36. 
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Fig. 2.—VioLet Rers SHoutper-Braces,—FRonv. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 31-36, 
Fics. 1-4.—GIRLS’ SHOULDER-BRACES. 


page 565). Furnish Figs. 57-59 on the under side with linen tapes 
of the requisite width for whalebones, as indicated on the pattern, 
which are stitched on the right side. In doing this at the same 
time sew the front edges of Fig. 57, and on the front edge of the 
left front fasten in the buckles required for closing by means of 
short bands. On the right front fasten the tabs, Fig. 63, into the 
seam according to the corresponding signs. Furnish the back 
parts along the straight back edges with two rows of stitching ; in 
doing this at the same time fasten the outer edges, which are 
folded on the inside, and work eyelet-holes between the two rows 
of stitching. Stitch crosswise through the double material of the 
back, as shown by the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 61, 
Supplement, for the whalebones, and fasten the latter on the ends 
with long slanting stitches of black silk. In inserting the whale- 
bones care should be taken that they end five-eighths of an inch 
from the outer edge on that side of the back which comes on the 
armhole. On the under side of the back set a wide strip of linen 
for a wide whalebone, as indicated on the pattern, which extends 
to the upper edge of the back and rests on the whalebones set in 
crosswise. Having joined all the parts according to the corre- 
sponding figures, bind the shoulder-braces all around, excepting 
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Fig. 4.—Rep Serce SHoutpER-BRACcES.—BAck. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 57-63. 


the front and back edges, with red worsted braid, and her- 
ring-bone stitch the braid with black silk. A quarter of 
an inch from the front edge of the left front set bands of 
red worsted braid, through which the tabs are drawn, 





DOLLY VARDEN SCRAP JARS. 


= a large earthen jar of as desirable a shape as 
you can find, and from one to two feet high. They 
are to be had in great variety at the china stores, or one 
may now and then be picked up at second-hand shops or 
auction-rooms. Perhaps it may once have been used for 
pickles, or lard, or some other useful but homely purpose 
quite foreign to our present subject; but never mind that: 
it will now serve just as well for this new purpose; and if 
its shape be graceful, and dimensions within the permitted 
limit, we shall soon transform it into something very striking 
and elegant. The jar should be very smooth—unglazed is 
better than glazed—but at least free from flaws and lumps. 
If there are found a few slight roughnesses on its surface, 
these can be easily removed by means of friction, using 
either a small file or sand-paper for the purpose. The jar 
must then be painted with two or three coats of good oil- 
paint; either black, drab, or ultramarine blue will be the 
best; and this will require several days, as each coat must 
be thoroughly dried before another is given. Then cemes 
the decoration. which will enable you to exercise all your taste 
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the same general style. ‘These colored prints 
may always.be had iu sheets from dealers in art- 
ists’ materials; or you may, perhaps, find among 
your own stores some pretty scraps that will an- 
swer nicely to work in—birds, for instance, look 
very well. Some of the best I have seen for this 
work are the various designs for decalcomanie : 
in fact, any thing with very bright colors will be 
available. ‘These are next to be cut out very 
carefully, so as to leave none of the groundwork 
visible, and then fixed upon the jar with gum- 
arabic, pressing them firmly so as to drive out 
all air-bubbles and cause them to adhere closely 
in every part. When enougli have been fastened 
on all sides of the jar to look well and be satis- 
factory, the whole may be varnished with white 
dammar varnish, and this will give an even polish 
to paint and pictures alike, ‘The jars, when fin- 
ished, will be quite ornamental, as well as useful 
for holding scraps or waste papers. 





SECRETS. 
I’p like to be a daisy 
In the clover, 


That I might look up bravely 
At my lover. 


I'd bid the willing breezes 
Bend me sweet, 

That I might, as he passed me, 
‘Touch his feet ; 

I'd let the dew so quickly 
Start and glisten, 

That, thinking I had called him, 
He Would listen. 


Yet would he listen vainly— 
Happy me! 

No bee could find my secret : 
Hpw could he? 


If ever of the clover 
Couch he made, 

Id softly kiss his eyelids 
In the shade. 


Then would I breathe sweet incense 
All for him, 

And fill with perfect bloom 
The twilight dim. 


What should I do, I wonder, 
When he went? 

Why, I would—like a daisy— 
Be content. 


Alack! to live so bravely, 
Peace o’erladen, 

Has ne'er been granted yet to 
Simple maiden. 
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Charles Reade. 
‘Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
zs commenced a NEW NOVEL é6y CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

(er New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARs. 





w@ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
dain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc., together with a large variety of 
beautiful tapestry designs in the Louis XIII. 
style, and rich artistic and literary attractions. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
NE of the customs of the period against 
which we feel moved to enter an ear- 
nest protest is that of children’s parties. 
Why should the dear little folks be taught 
to mimic the dissipations of their elders be- 
fore their time? Are there not enough 
games of romp and fun, that they must needs 
resort to the affectations of later years for 
amusements? Why shouldn’t they be chil- 
dren as long as possible, and play hide-and- 
seek, use their lungs in the open air, wear 
homespun, or clothes suitable to their place 
and play? Why should they be defrauded 
of their birthright of innocence and artless- 
ness ? 

We confess that when we encounter a 
child in party attire, fluttering like a but- 
tertly, gorgeous in tarlatan and ribbons, 
with all the latest designs of fashion heaped 
upon the poor little body, with the waist 
symmetrically attenuated, and her hands 
cased in gloves very much buttoned, her 
hair crimped within an inch of its life— 
when we see such a child folding her feeble 
hands in mimicry of mamma in the drawing- 








room, and drawling out her puny thoughts, 
and practicing her Lilliputian coquetries 
upon her companions in jacket and trow- 
sers, we feel like crying out against this 
murder of the innocents, a thousand times 
more cruel than that of the Hebrew king. 
It is the old story of mothers throwing their 
babes under the car of Juggernaut; but be- 
cause it is a nineteenth-century Juggernaut 
they do not heed the resemblance, though 
all the same it crushes its little victims body 
and soul. 

What is so delightful as a child with a 
child’s ingenuous ways, utterly unconscious 
of the world’s gaze, asking its unanswerable 
questions, showing its tempers and charac- 
teristics with a beautiful disregard of how 
they may affect the by-standers—a child 
growing brown and healthy in the sun, a 
child with no society manners, who cries 
when it is hurt, loves bread-and-molasses, 
and doesn’t suspect that her eyes were given 
her to flirt with Master Languish across the 
way? Such a being comes as near a cherub 
as flesh and blood may ; she goes to bed with 
the birds and rises with them, singing and 
making merry all day. with as little self-con- 
sciousness as they. Her locks are often in 
snarls, she is often freckled and tanned; but 
the bloom of health brightens on her cheeks 
and shines from her innocenteyes. Insharp 
contrast to her stands her less,favored party- 
going friends, whose clothes are so fine that 
they may not romp or frolic for fear of rents 
and disorder, who never know the felicity 
of making mud-pies, of going whortleberry- 
ing, whose inadequate existences are the re- 
sult of parental pride and vanity—children 
upon whom the sins of father and mother 
are visited. 

Who has not known children grow bilious 
and nervous from the effects of a round of 
these parties, and consequently so fractious 
that it was painful to live with them? 
Physic and fashion hunt in couples in their 
case. After half a dozen nights of overeat- 
ing and under-sleeping, with all the concomi- 
tant excitements—dashing out into the night 
air after exercising in waltz and gallop, aft- 
er drinking the light wines that are often 
served at these entertainments—the best of 
us grown-up folks might feel a little uncom- 
fortable; judge, then, of their deleterious 
effects upon the delicate physique of a child 
which has not matured its strength, which, 
like a plant that has not struck root into the 
soil, needs to be let alone till the chemistry 
of nature shali work the miracle. We all 
know that the mortality among children is 
something appalling, and may not much of 
it be charged to the account of juvenile par- 
ties? May not the growing invalidism of 
the day be the result of youthful entertain- 
ments, the harm of which no one foresaw, 
but which were all the while sapping the 
foundations of vital strength in body and 
soul? And if, as Dr. Johnson believed, to 
be sick is to be wicked, what a fearful ac- 
count must needs be rendered, not by the 
children, who are only painted dolls in the 
hands of others, to whose selfish pride they 
minister, but by the mothers and fathers 
whose thoughtlessness or worldliness be- 
queaths them such a legacy! 

It seems to us that this practice can not 
be too severely reprobated, for besides un- 
fitting the little body for healthy growth 
and development, besides mortgaging the 
strength, it distracts the mind from all use- 
ful employments. The child’s lessons are 
neglected, she can not apply her thoughts to 
Colburn or Colton with any effect while 
last night’s rout is fresh in her memory; 
the multiplication table seems as foreign to 
her necessities as the table of logarithms; 
she acquires a trick of regarding things from 
a grown-up stand-point; an exaggerated 
love of dress comes as naturally to her as 
the love of sweetmeats. She is nothing un- 
less “ dressed up.” 

Now children in a normal condition do 
not require any of the stimulants of older 
people to make the time pass agreeably ; the 
world’s ways are so fresh and fair to them, 
every thing is so marvelous and complex to 
them, that they pass no tedious hours. In 
fact, the days are not half long enough: for 
the work they have todo. There is no call 
for us to provide them with amusement or 
occupation, they find them by their own 
wits; their imaginations are so lively that a 
cloud suggests all fairy-land ; their curiosity 
is so alert that a pebble, a flower, or a shell 
is worth careful examination. All out-doors 
is their treasure-house. It is one of the 
most poetical phases of childhood that it can 
tind happiness close at hand, in the most 
simple things, in bits of broken china, in 
pictures that only its imagination compre- 
hends, in a chip that will float in the brook 
and carry a cargo of pine needles. 

We are apt to call children’s pleasures 
cheap; but do we,in our gayest moments 
of dance and feasting, know any pleasure 
half so real, half so satisfying? To be sure, 
in one sense they are cheap, since they are 
not purchased at the expense of brain or 
muscle, of moral or physical health. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Gasterly Storms. 


Y DEAR BASIL,—Those who are most 
interested in Swedenborg find great 
significance as well as beauty in his doctrine 
of correspondences; and few of us as we 
proceed upon our journey can fail to assent 
to a similar doctrine. Sometimes as we are 
sitting in a car, looking from the window as 
we go, and lost, perhaps, in vague reverie, 
humming an idle tune, or adapting the noise 
of the train to some meaningless verses or 
words, we suddenly feel that the whole 
scene and we who observe it, and the 
thoughts that we are thinking or the 
dreams that we dream, are a mere repro- 
duction or repetition of something anterior, 
remote, half apprehended, half remembered 
—we know not how, or whence, or why. It 
is one of those obscure, mysterious, inspiring 
moments when we feel, with Wordsworth in 
his sublime ode, 
“The star that rises with us, our life’s star, 
— elsewhere its setting, and cometh from 
ar.” 

Then there are those strange relations, or 
sympathies, or affinities—what shall we call 
them ?—between human nature and brute 
nature, which are the root of old legends and 
fables and curious traditions: Undine, the 
lamia, the were-wolf, and the whole realm 
of fairy lore. Nothing surprises a child. 
Godmothers who turn pumpkins into coach- 
es and mice into footmen; wolves who talk 
with little girls in the forest; the shaggy 
beast who turns into a handsome young 
prince ; Tom Thumb and Hop-o’-my-Thumb; 
and the cave of treasure opening at the sound 
of Sesame: as little men and women new to 
this world, “ but trailing clouds of glory as 
we come,” we listen tranquilly, nor suppose 
that any thing is strange. A little older, 
and it is Homer and the mythology that re- 
place the earlier tales, still a realm of occult 
relations between men and beasts and things. 
It is no longer a fairy godmother who gives 
Cinderella a glass slipper; it is a goddess 
who gives Achilles a shield. It is not Un- 
dine, daughter of streams; it is Arethusa 
who eludes Alpheus—the nymph melting 
into the fountain. How delicately Haw- 
thorne touches this spring of mystery in 
Donatello! Is it a faun—isita man? Can 
the two natures draw 60 near as almost to 
mingle ? 

How often, in the same general way, the 
aspects of nature seem but the symbols of 
our own mental moods! Is the sun out of 
us or in us? Does it ever really rise to the 
man or woman whose heart is broken ?—that 
is, to such is there any jubilant brightness 
and ever-renewed glory in the world? It 
was the old complaint of the mythologic 
dispensation that Christianity bereaved the 
world by destroying the infinite, delicate, 
conscious life of nature, by robbing the tree 
of its dryad, the stream of its nymph, and 
annihilating all the animate beings that 
peopled the since dumb world. Great Pan 
is dead, was the cry that the poet tells us 
shuddered along the Syrian shore when the 
star rose over Bethlehem. 

“The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths—all these have 
vanished, 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 

They have changed only. The relation be- 
tween the stream and the tree and the man 
who hears the murmur of the leaves or the 
ripple of the waves is no longer expressed 
by the half-human living spirit of them both, 
but by a secret consciousness of symbolism, 
thecorrespondence of mood. Orlando, whose 
mistress flouts him, does not hasten to the 
grove to whisper his woes to some nymph 
of Diana, and be solaced by her sympathy, 
but he writes the name of Rosalind upon the 
trees, and is soothed by the soft rustle of the 
pine needles that echo his sighs. Edmund 
Burke refreshes his mind and renews his 
courage under the oaks at Beaconsfield: did 
Numa win wiser counsel from Egeria in her 
grotto? Melusina stole away to bathe in- 
visible, a mermaid. But did we not lately 
reflect how many a wife bends to a secret 
and inexorable enchantment ? 

So I thought as lately, at Mrs. Margery’s, 
I was sitting in my room during a driving 
easterly storm. The sky was heavy and 
dark and lowering. The rain streamed 
upon the walks and piazzas, drenching the 
fields, lodging the grain, and bending the 
massively foliaged boughs of great trees al- 
most to the ground. At times the wind in 
furious gusts dashed the storm madly against 
the glass, and the smitten trees strained and 
struggled. The whole landscape was dwin- 
dled and half obliterated. There was no 
color left but a dull, sullen, monotonous 
gray. The flowers, so beautiful yesterday, 
were broken upon their stalks; the birds 
that had set the songs in “Maud” ringing 
through my mind were all silent. It was a 
sunless, colorless, formless, chilly world. I 





moralized upon it like Hamlet over Yorick’s 
skull. “Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols? your songs? your flashes of mer- 
riment, that were wont to set the table 
on a roar?” Where be your glories now? 
your colors? your music? and all the yari- 
ous beauty of the day? 

And having fallen to moralizing 
lost, as Taine would say. For I began to 
feel that the storm was not wholly outside: 
that, in fact, any storm outside must be but 
a very poor and inadequate representation 
of the storms inside the spectator himself. 
There it was, indeed, remorselessly lashing 
trees and grain, and roaring like an ogre for 
fatter morsels. But I began to be uncom- 
fortably conscious that it was a mere suck- 
ing dove of a storm to some that I had seen 
within the house. I do not say within Mrs, 
Margery’s house: no, for she is an antidote 
for all storms, whether from the east or the 
south, or from any quarter. But there are 
other interiors, I suppose; and at least I 
know my own. There are no wife and chil- 
drenthere. No. Ah! Mrs.— Well, no mat- 
ter. Butif I had not slipped down that hap- 
less day— However, what was I saying? 

How strange it is, nevertheless, that we 
men of the Bachelor family have always seen 
our wives, as it were, sitting at the head of 
other men’s tables. There, now, is Mr.— 
Well, no matter. I was merely going to 
say that my cousin Cosmo Bachelor's wife is 
the mother of Mr. ’s children. There is 
no impropriety, I assure you; but it must 
seem very singular to my cousin Cosmo. I, 
too, whenever I think of that absurd misfor- 
tune of mine, can not help feeling that if I 
had not slipped, and had been accepted, and 
had had a son, and he had seen my dear 
Mrs. Margery when she was younger, and 
they had fallen in love with each other— 
and of course they would—ard had married, 
and he had prospered and had bought this 
beautiful place, why, it is as clear as possible 
that I should then have been here to-day as 
grandpa. But suppose that I had brought 
an easterly storm into the house with me 
when I came upon a visit! 

For I was speaking of interiors, and even 
in my own quiet, modest little quarters I 
am sorry to say that there is often a tremen- 
dous easterly storm raging, even when the 
sun shines serenely without. Did my dear 
Basil ever awake in the morning and feel as 
if he should like to bite the bed-post? And 
when he arose, and found some disorder 
upon his dressing-table, did he wonder wi 
his things were always in such a demon ofa 
heap? And when he combed his precious 
whiskers, and a little tangle occurred, did 
my excellent friend ever swear that his de- 
moned comb was always hurting him? And 
when, emerging from his bath, he knocked 
his—shins, let us say—against the sharp 
edge of the bureau, did he ever let fly a pret- 
ty string of demons from his mouth? Prob- 
ably not. But there are persons—and this 
unhappy Bachelor is one—who have been 
known upon awaking to look with the emo- 
tions of a cannibal at the furniture, and 
who, according to a familiar phrase never to 
be repeated at the time without immense 
exasperation, do sometimes “ get out of bed 
the wrong way.” 

That is merely to say that there is an east- 
erly storm raging. And when I have thus 
gotten out of bed the wrong way, every thing 
in the world is wrong. I come down to my 
solitary breakfast, and apparently, to use 
the same figure, I sit upon the wrong side 
of the table. I speak to my shrinking Pol- 
ly, the obliging maiden who waits, in the 
wrong way. I find that the breakfast has 
been cooked wrong. I think, and if I do 


I was 


not loudly declare, I should like to, that that 


demoned cook ought to know by this time 
what I like for breakfast. The demoned 
newspaper is wet—it always is when I par- 
ticularly wish to read something. And I 
energetically wish that the demoned milk- 
man would shut up his demoned mouth, and 
not screech and yelp like a wild Indian 
under the window when peaceable people 
are eating their breakfast. You see, my 
Basil, that whether the sun shines upon the 
outer world or not, a very disagreeable east 
erly storm prevails in your humble servant's 
modest domestic interior. ; 
And these are the times—yes, Basil, for 
even in an easterly storm of his own raising 
the manhood of a man need not be utterly 
extinguished—these are the times when I al- 
most feel glad of that hapless slip, and rejoice 
that my breakfast is solitary ; for if it a 
otherwise, if there were a roomful of wile 
and children upon whom I descended, on 
those unhappy mornings, like that furious 
storm upon the flowers and grain, the genius 
of sullenness and gloom, how could I forgive 
myself? Do you know any such married i 
sons, who are easterly storms instead of 
sunshine in their families? Do you = 
any selfish rascals who come down and ve 
plode all their peevishness and ill humor ne 
contemptible petulance in the room W 1 
wife and children are happily sitting? oa 
them, if you do, that they prove the cld kin 
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ship to the brute not to be extinguished, 
that there is still the closest relation be- 
tween us and natural phenomena, and that 
their sullenness and selfishness are the only 
easterly storms that are worth considering. 
Clear up, clear up, fellow-sinners! 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL MILLINERY. 


HE earliest importations of fall millinery 
T have arrived. New bonnets retain the high 
front and sloping crown of last season, Many 
frames have heavy rolling coronets. In their 
trimming strange combinations of color appear, 
such as réséda with blue, dark sage green with 
pink, and bronze with tea-rose. Pale sky blue 
is used with dark sapphire blue and with very 
dark shades of various colors. ‘The turquoise 
silk introduced last spring—a soft lustreless 
fabric—is largely imported in the new dark 
tints. It is shown in olive, bronze, and pea- 
cock shades; in vert-de-gris, sage, and tea 
colors; Moselle, a new soft blue; and in a deli- 
cate pink pearl shade that is new and very love- 
ly. Turquoise silk will be used for trimming 
principally, but bonnets will also be made of it 
and trimmed with velvet. Pattern bonnets have 
such quantities of trimming that the material 
with which the frame is covered is almost en- 
tirely concealed. Flowers, feathers, and jet 
ornaments appear on each bonnet. Ostrich 
plumes are long and very much curled; fanci- 
ful feathers and sharply pointed wings are col- 
ored to display two or three of the new tints in 
contrasting shades. Many jet bandeaux are 
imported. 

Round hats present a variety of shapes, some 


_of which are very eccentric. We have men- 


tioned the Parisian fancy for broad-brimmed 
sailor hats worn far back on the head. ‘This 
caprice, it is said, will appear here in the 
autumn. 


UNDRESSED CASHMERES, 


Undressed cashmeres are thick, heavy, and 
resemble somewhat the Cheviot cloths worn by 
gentlemen. ‘They are in their natural écra 
state, free from all dyes, and consequently show 
little variety of color. ‘They are of very dark 
grayish-brown tints, changed slightly by using 
wools of different shades. ‘This material is in- 
tended for mantles and over dresses that require 
soft, yielding, yet heavy fabrics, and will be 
worn over yelvet skirts. 


NEW EMPRESS CLOTHS. 


The fine all-wool empress cloths just imported 
are very different from the harsh and wiry goods 
of last season. They are the most flexible and 
soft repped goods shown, but are of firm, sub- 
stantial texture. First choice among these is 
the neutral tints and quaint dark shades, espe- 
cially olive and nut brown. The printed empress 
cloths are also of very fine quality. They have 
black grounds strewn with Pompadour designs, 
small flowers, leaves, and vines of shaded gray 
and brown hues, with occasional relief of color. 
Yellow-brown, wine-color, and bright blue are 
shown in guods of inferior quality. 


SERGE POPLIN. 


An excellent fabric for the intermediate sea- 
son is called serge poplin. This is mohair with 
silk-faced stripes heavily twilled like serge. It 
has usually gray or white stripes on black 
ground, producing the grisaille etiects so often 
seen in Japanese poplins. The price is 65 cents 
a yard. An imitation of this material is sold for 
374 cents, 


NEW FELT SKIRTS. 


Felt skirts, to be worn as Balmorals, are im- 
proved in shape and color. ‘They are no longer 
narrow and bell-shaped, as if moulded over a 
form, but are made the proper width and shape 
by a seam down each side and a drawing-string 
in the waistband. ‘They are prettily colored in 
mottled blue, lavender, or gray by a new proc- 
ess that leaves the wrong side pure white. In- 
stead of having coarse showy borders appliquéd 
or stamped upon them, they are simply bound 
with braid, or else trimmed with bands or pleat- 
ings of velvet. 


CORSETS. 


The most comfortable corsets for summer 
Wear are made of a sort of canvas or crinoline 
with square meshes. ‘They are very light and 
cool, and are strengthened by being cut with 
transverse seams. ‘These thin, lace-like corsets 
are far less bulky beneath a dress corsage than 
those made of thick coutille; hence fleshy ladies 
who use every means to reduce their apparent 
size have adopted them, and as warmth is not 
an absolute requisite of corsets, will wear them 
it winter as well as summer. White and gray 
coutille and scarlet cashmere are the materials 
Most used for corsets. Stars, arrows, and crosses 
stitched in satin floss on the whalebone cases, 
thick embroidery around the bust, or else a dou- 
ble row of linen edging, with a band of blue or 
mauve ribbon, is the trimming most in favor. 
The best Greenland whalebone should be used. 
There is an excellent self-fastening busk that 
need not be taken out when the corsets are 
washed. 


NEW MOROCCO BELTS. 


t Morocco belts are now fastened by buckles of 
imitation tortoise-shell, and have two pendants, 
with hooks on the left side for supporting the 
fan, umbrella, or bag. They cost from $1 25 
to $2, and are found in black, green, and russet- 
color, with or without gilt or silver lines. 
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POLONAISES, 


The effort to banish polonaises will fail. These 
garments are so easily made, so graceful, so con- 
venient and comfortable, that ladies will not will- 
ingly relinquish them. The fancy for skirts ruf- 
fled to the waist behind, and worn with an apron 
front and basque, will bring into favor the polo- 
naise lately introduced by Worth, in which the 
basque and apron are combined. ‘This garment 
descends to the knee in front, is sloped sharply 
upward on the sides, and has merely a short 
basque behind, dispensing with the long back 
breadths now used. A fully ruffled skirt is worn 
with this, and is well displayed on the sides and 
back, making a very dressy costume. 

Plainer suits will have the simple stylish redin- 
gote defined by Madame Raymond to be a “‘ po- 
lonaise without drapery.” ‘These over dresses 
are being made-at the furnishing houses. ‘They 
have two or three collars laid one above the oth- 
er, like those on the great-coats worn by our 
grandfathers. ‘The lowest collar is large enough 
to be called a cape. A model costume is of 
gray and blue cashmere; the body of the redin- 
gote is gray; the collars, cuffs, border, and large 
buttons are deep sapphire blue. ‘Two buttons 
define the waist behind. 

‘The peasant-blouse polonaise is also a grace- 
ful and comfortable over dress, similar to the 
loose polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V. ‘There is also a warm double-breasted polo- 
naise, lapped in front and fastened on the left 
side. ‘Two rows of large buttons are placed 
down the front, and it is otherwise without or- 
nhament. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS. 


We commend the models just described to va- 
rious correspondents who have asked advice about 
dresses for the intermediate season. Silky black 
alpacas and glossy beaver mohair make the most 
useful suits for fall and early winter. To have 
these tasteful as well as serviceable, they should be 
simply made and plainly though richly trimmed. 
‘The model alpaca suit for summer had two skirts 
and a basque, in order that a white waist might 
be worn with the double skirts; but as this is 
not done in winter, fall suits are best made with 
an over dress and single skirt. The best pattern 
for this over dress is the belted loose polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. It should 
be snugly fitted on the shoulders by short high 
shoulder seams, should taper gracefully toward 
the waist, where it is confined by a belt, and 
should fall plainly over the tournure for four or 
five inches below the belt before the fullness of 
the skirt is added. ‘The waist and sleeves are 
lined with gray twilled cotton, but the skirt of 
the polonaise should not be lined. A paper- 
muslin or crinoline lining in the skirt of polo- 
naises makes them thick and clumsy, and de- 
stroys the graceful folds of drapery into which 
the material would naturally fall if left to itself. 
‘Lhe object of this lining is to make the garment 
more boutfant, but this is better done by placing 
a tournure of crinoline beneath the dress skirt. 
The close high neck is finished by a narrow 
bias binding stitched on flatly, or else it is mere- 
ly corded. For plump, round figures corsages 
are entirely without trimming; if the figure is 
too slight, an appearance of breadth is given by 
adding a Marie Antoinette collar made of three 
bias folds of alpaca sewed on a muslin founda- 
tion. This collar passes around the neck in the 
back, and is rounded low in front, where it falls 
half-way down the corsage, and is fastened by a 
bow of black faille. A Watteau bow of perpen- 
dicular loops and long ends may also be placed in 
the back. The sleeves should be sabot shape— 
that is, close coat sleeves with three bias folds 
and a side pleating turned toward the wrist. 
Border the skirt of the po'onaise with three bias 
overlapping folds of the alpaca. Put buttons 
and button-holes down the entire front. Wear 
a Russia leather belt, or else one of ribbed silk, 
with side sash of wide gros grain ribbon. The 
skirt of this suit should be of convenient walk- 
ing length, and will wear better if lined through- 
out with paper-muslin. For trimming put first 
around the edge a side pleating four inches deep, 
made of straight alpaca; above this put three 
bias overlapping folds lined with crinoline, and 
two inches wide when completed. Repeat this 
trimming, alternating the side pleating with clus- 
tezs of folds, until the skirt is covered to the 
knee, or higher if the wearer chooses. If a 
plainer trimming is preferred, use only one side 
pleating, placing that at the bottom of the skirt, 
with many overlapping folds above. A stand- 
ing English collar of linen, a twilled silk neck- 
tie, and wide, flaring linen cuffs should accom- 
pany alpaca suits. 

HINTS. 

The best modistes have quit lining silk skirts, 
as it makes them very heavy. ‘They are merely 
faced with paper-muslin as deep as the trim- 
ming, and on this is an outer facing of crinoline 
a quarter of a yarddeep. The silk is turned up 
an inch deep on the facing, and worsted braid is 
sewed flatly along the edge instead of being used 
asa binding. Very rich silks for the house and 
carriage have silk facing instead of crinoline. A 
simple style of trimming in favor just now for 
black silk skirts consists of a straight side pleat- 
ing a finger-length deep around the skirt, while 
above it are seven gathered bias ruffles of the 
same width. Many skirts are now being trimmed 
higher on the sides than on the back and front, 
to fill up the space left when the polonaise is 
looped away very high on the sides. 

‘Iwo or three shades of each color are import- 
ed in faille and other fine goods. ‘This suggests 
that shaded suits will continue in favor, although 
it is predicted contrasts will be worn more than 
they have been for several seasons. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; Tompson, Lanepon, & Co. ; 
and WorTHIncTon & SMITH. 





PERSONAL. 


StRavss was paid more than any of the foreign 
artists at the Boston Jubilee, $20,000 being the 
exact total of his gains, besides expenses of him- 
self, wife, and two servants. Besides, he received 
$3000 for two concerts in this city, and sold his 
“Jubilee Waltz” for $550. Madame PescuKa- 
LEuTNER, for her thirteen performances, $16,000; 
Franz ABT $1200, for conducting one of his own 
compositions four times; FRANZ BENDEL $2000, 
and WEHLI $1250, for two appearances. 

—The aye grog WiuuiaM of Germany, inde- 
pendently of his royal wages, is not a beggar, 
having a private income of two million thalers 
per annum. 

—The King of Bavaria has just presented to 
the Library of Strasburg the library of EUGENE 
BEauwarnals, Viceroy of Italy, and afterward 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

—So affectionately is held in remembrance the 
name of KEBLE that a gentleman who declines 
to reveal his identity has offered to erect at his 
own expense a chapel to Keble College, Oxford. 
The cost is estimated at about $150,000. 

—Baroness BuRDETT-CouTTs has had con- 
ferred upon her the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don—an honor, truly, but ‘full of sound, signi- 
pee freee 

—Lieutenant Wittiam B. Cusine, of the 
navy, who did several notably gallant and dar- 
ing feats during the war, has just been made 
glad by an award of $180,000 prize-money. 

—Madame Cartacazy says that Paris is quite 
slow compared with life in the United States, 
and she misses the active, energetic, stirring so- 
ciety she became accustomed to here. 

—Mrs. JuLtia WarD Howe had a brilliant re- 
ception in London a few evenings since by Mrs. 
Duncan M‘LareEv, sister of JoHN BRIGHT. A 

reat number of members of Parliament, many 
para von yi literary men, and several promi- 
nent Americans were present. 

—FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the German poet, 
is making a translation of Bret Harte’s dialect 
poems into the German language. The effect is 
said to be surprisingly good and “awfully” fun- 
ny. Among the earliest copies of Bret Harte 
which found their way across the ocean one 
came into the hands of FREILIGRATH’s daughter, 
a married lady living in London. To her BRET 
HaRTE was previously quite unknown, but the 
poems impressed her at once, and made her en- 
thusiastic about them. She sent a copy instant- 
ly to her father in Germany; he too was filled 
with admiration, and the result is the bold at- 
— to put them into German. 

—King Amapeus of Spain is the only mon- 
arch in Europe who drinks neither wine nor any 
thing that can intoxicate. He is a thorough 
teetotaler, and consequently, in the vernacular 
of the West, his head is always “‘ level.’’ 

—The RoruscHILDs are to have a grand fam- 
ily reunion at Frankfort during the present 
month. 

—Makrzio has sold his charming villa near Flor- 
ence for the trifling sum of a million and a half 
of francs. He is now pursuing the even tenor 
of his way in France. 

—OFFENBACH has made several handsome for- 
tunes, but the fellow lives at such a terribie rate 
that he is always sbort. It has been hinted that 
by-and-by he means to come over and do a bouffe 
on Niagara Falls, the Central Railroad, Brook- 
lyn, or something else large and typical. 

—The elder Boora is said to have saved his 
family from discomfort by investing in a farm 
near Baltimore. JEFFERSON’s farm at Hohokus 
is a gem, and he is worth half a million. The 
mother of the WorRELL sisters turned every 
diamond presented to her daughters into cash, 
and purchased property at Bay Ridge, Long Isl- 
and, which has quadrupled in value. Mr. and 
Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMS and Mr. and Mrs. FLor- 
ENCE (the two ladies are sisters) are quite 
wealthy, as are most of the leading actors and 
— in our larger cities. 

—Mrs. FANNIE GILMAN, aged seventy-five, at- 
tended by two of her children, recently visited 
the school in Bingham, Maine, wherein were 
twenty of her grandchildrci:, She stated to the 
scholars that she had lived in that school-dis- 
trict more than sixty-three years, and had seen 
three different school-houses standing on the 
spot where the present one stood. When she 
was a girl she had to walk three miles to school, 
following a line of blazed trees, there being no 
road. 

—Francis X. M. SapreTra, an undoubted 

rince (Polish), has just been naturalized in St. 

ouis. There — nothing at present to revo- 
lutionize in his old neighborhood, he has _be- 
come one of us. 

—JOsEPH BARNES having recently deceased 
at Evansville, Indiana, and left five hundred 
thousand dollars to found a spiritual educational 
institution, the people out there want to know 
what that is. 

—Miss BATEMAN has recently appeared in one 
of those dramas of the horrible sort in which 
her reputation has been made, and has had the 
honor of a column and a half of criticism from 
that able and usually savage journal, the Satur- 
day Review, which says: ‘‘ Miss BATEMAN is un- 
rivaled in imprecation, and may justly claim the 
title of Queen of Scolds. Her curses are grand, 
powerful, and impressive, but they have, if we 
may venture so to say, a tendency to become te- 
dious. The character of a woman with a griev- 
ance is hardly capable of indefinite repetition, 
and the favorite dramas of Miss BATEMAN con- 
tain absolutely nothing beyond her own parts 
that can excite the smallest interest. Happily, 
when she has produced a sufficient sensation in 
London, it will carry her round the world, and 
we shall only have to wish that cursing may be 
a favorite article in the dramatic market of all 
the countries she may visit before she returns to 
us again. It may perhaps be doubtful whether 
another drama of the same peculiar quality will 
be forth-coming. We are inclined to agree with 
Bob Acres, in the ‘ Rivals,’ that ‘dammes have 
had their day,’ and we fear that Miss BaTEMAN’S 
theatrical career is likely to terminate prema- 
turely, unless some entirely new form of blas- 
phemy can be invented for her use.” 

Pg EO irresistible temptation of the 
time, Mrs. H. B. Stowe has engaged to give read- 
ings, during October, at Northampton, East 
Hampton, Amherst, Holyoke, Greenfield, and 
Pittstield, Massachusetts. 

—In Lady CLementiNA Davies’s ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of Society,” just published in London, she 
mentions that -Mrs. Sippons, after her retire- 
ment from the stage, was found by a friend pa- 
cing up and down her garden with an open book 
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in her hand, to whom she said, ‘‘ You find me 
with a book which by this time you would think 
I ought to know by heart; it is‘ Macbeth.’ I 
thought I did know my part in it well; but, 
alas! I have just now, too late, found out that I 
have missed a point!’? Lady CLEMENTINA saw 
the Empress JOSEPHINE at Malmaison two days 
before she died. She was still pre-eminently 
graceful, and her pliant though not tall figure 
showed to advantage in a white dress magnifi- 
cently embroidered in bright colors that assorted 
well with her dark hair, worn low in the fore- 
head, and with the fine eyes, of deep violet hue, 
by which her expressive face was illuminated. 
The room was hung with crimson clothand gold, 
and every fauteuil and sofa in it was ornamented 
with large ivory balls—a very effective style o1 
ornament. 

—After wearying of the Old World, Miss 
CHARLOTTE CusHMAN last year returned to the 
New, and last season entered with zest upon 
playing and public readings, with a net pecun- 
lary result of over $55,000 for vigorously declaim- 
ing what other people wrote. 

—Sir RouNDELL Parseun’s fee of $150,000 for 
attending to the interests of Great Britain at the 
Geneva Conference is said to be the largest sin- 
gle fee ever paid to a British lawyer. There 
have been several instances in this country where 
$100,000 have been paid, CLARKSON N. PoTrer 
having received that fee in a railroad case, and 
General SICKLEs a similar sum for ousting the 
GOULD dynasty from Erie. 

—Since Bishop Simpson has appointed Dr. 
LANAHAN presiding elder of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, the doctor can point toward those good 
friends of his who were in the Book Concern, 
and exclaim, in the words ofa great philosopher, 
“Let those laugh who win.” 

—Sanko, the superb-looking leader of the Prus- 
sian band, is decorated with many orders. First 
is the iron cross, given only for bravery in 
the field. This he wears for the whole band, 
which distinguished itself. Second, the military 
mark of honor for twenty-five years’ service in 
the army. The third was bestowed in the late 
war with France, and is worn by every member 
of the band. The fourth is for the campaign 
against Austria in 1866. Fifth is the Hohenzol- 
lern, given in the campaign against Denmark in 
1863. Sixth is the Austrian bravery medal, be- 
stowed, in 1863, personally by FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
Seventh is the French military medal, given in 
person by NAPo.eon IIL., in 1867, as first prize 
for the best music at the Great Exposition. 

—It was very handsome in Gounop to com- 
pose and sing in London on the 15th ult. his 
new arrangement of ‘‘ Maid of Athens’ for the 
benefit of Mrs. BLack, for whom Lord Byron 
wrote the original verses in the year 1810. Six- 
ty-two years ago Mrs. BLack was in the flush of 
health and on the very topmost wave of society. 
Now she is poor, and looks toward the sale of 
the new melody as a source of support in her 
declining years. 

—The Rev. Dr. CuyLER has made a visit to 
BICKERSTETH, the author of ‘‘ Yesterday, To- 
day, and Forever,’”’ and wondered to find him a 
slender, youthful man, of most winning manners 
and fervent, evangelical spirit; and wondered 
still more that a man with a large parish and a 
family of fourteen children should tind time to 
write volumes of delightful poetry. 

—Hon. SAMUEL THATCHER, who died in Ban- 
gor, Maine, on the 19th of July, at the age of 
ninety-six, graduated at Harvard seventy-nine 
years ago, and was at his death the oldest grad- 
uate. In 1798 he was made a Mason, and died 
the oldest Mason in the United States. In 1802 
he was elected to Congress. Few men so well 
educated as he have dwelt so long in the land, 
or witnessed more wonderful changes. 

—It seems that Madame ARABELLA Gop- 
DARD’s son is not learning business in a Boston 
dry-goods house, after all. That young gentle- 
man, who has just attained the mature age of 
twelve, was left by his mamma in England to 
study the classics and mathematics in school, 
which we think a much wiser disposition of his 
time at present than the measurement of silks 
and laces. But Madame RUDERSDORFF is re- 
_— to have placed her son with JORDAN, 
Marsu, & Co., of Boston, which probably gave 
rise to the mistake. 

—M. PrupHOMME in the decline of life was 
talking to his nephew, to whom he related sto- 
ries of his youth. ‘* But, uncle,’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the young man, ‘‘ what struck you most 
during your life?’ ‘‘ My dear boy, it was your 
aunt!” 

—Baron RoruscHiLD has given $15,000 for 
the whole-length portrait of Mrs. SHERIDAN, by 
GAINSBOROUGH, exhibited in the Academy in 
1783, which was for a long time at Delapre Ab- 
bey, where SHERIDAN was a frequent visitor. 

—The Due d’Aumale proposes to transfer to 
Chantilly the collection of pictures now at 
Twickenham, which he has formed during the 
last twenty years at a cost of $800,000. The 
public are to be admitted te see them on Sun- 
days free. 

—When Mr. PACKENHAM was British minister 
at Washington he had among his guests on one 
occasion, at a state dinner, Mr. CLay and Mr. 
Wesstrer. Afterward, when both statesmen 
were dead, some one asked him what was the 
difference between them. Mr. PACKENHAM re- 
plied that he knew but of one—C ay kissed all 
the women he met in the street, while WEBSTER 
never kissed them except in the house. 

—It is stated in what is called “society” that 
six young ladies of good social position in this 
city are studying for the stage. 

—Poor CARLOTTA, ex-Empress of Mexico, who 
is insane in the palace at Lacken, believes that 
she is a wild beast, and is very violent toward 
those who enter her room. 

—The Countess de Blanchery, who fought by 
the side of her husband, a Garde Mobile offi- 
cer, in a combat where he was killed, has been 
decorated (on dit) with the Legion of Honor. 

—Prince Hassan (son of the Khedive of 
Egypt), of Christ-church College, Oxford, has 
had the honorary degree of D.C.L. conferred 
upon him—the first instance where that distinc- 
tion has ever been conferred upon an Egyptian 
prince. 

—Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the special corre- 
spondent of the London Times at Paris, and for 
some time a resident of Western New York, 
where he belonged to some half-religious, half- 
manual-labor organization, recently married 
Miss StYLeEMAN L’EsTRANGE, whose brother 
was at one time a secretary of the British lega- 
tion at Washington, and who married an Amer- 
ican lady. 
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Tatted Rosette for Toilette Cushions, Cap Crowns, Tidies, etc. 


‘Tuese rosettes may be used for various purposes, according to the cotton with 
which they are worked. The original is worked with white tatting cotton, No. 120, 
and with two threads (shuttles). First work with one thread the middle circular 
ring of 1 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch 


ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 ds 
2 ds., fasten to the joining thread close before the first ring, one Josephine knot like 
the last, fasten to the joining thread, four Josephine knots consisting each of 5 ds 
fasten to the middle p. of the next scallop in the preceding round, and repeat from *. 
5th round.—First, + with one thread only, work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. separated each 


left, one stitch right), 14 p. (picot) separated 
each by 2 ds., 1 ds. ; tie the ends of the work- 
ing thread together and cut them off. On this 
ring work with two threads (which are tied to- 
gether) the Ist round.—* First, with one 
thread only, work one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; 
having turned this ring downward, work close 
to it a similar ring; turn this last ring down- 
ward, and close to it work another such ring, 
which is fastened to the first ring, where its 
row of stitches is closed, which forms the three- 
leaved figure shown by the illustration; loop 
the threads together and, without turning the 
work, on the foundation thread work one scal- 
lop of 10 ds. ; turn the work, with one thread 
only work one ring of 3 ds., 4 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 1 p. of the middle 
circular ring, 2 ds,, 4 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 3 ds.; turn the work, on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 10 ds.; 
loop the threads together, and, with- 
out turning the work, repeat from *. 
In fastening to the middle ring always 
pass over 1 p., so that the design is 
repeated six times more; finally, fast- 
en the threads and cut them off. 2d 
round.—Turn the rosette so that the 
wrong side lies uppermost, tie the foun- 
dation and working threads together, 
fasten to the p. of the first ring turned 
outward of a three-leaved figure in the 
preceding round, and work as follows : 
* one scallop of 2 ds., 9 p. separated each by 1 ds., 2 
ds., fasten to the p. of the second ring turned outward, 
one scallop as before; turn the work, and with one thread 
only work one ring of 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 
ds,, 2 ds.; turn the work, 
one scallop as before, fasten to 
the p. of the next ring turned 
outward, repeat from > ; 
finally, fasten the threads 
and cut them off. 
This is done at the 
end of every round. 
3d round (with both 
threads). — Always 
alternately fasten to 
the middle p. of 
the next scallop in the 
preceding round, one 
scallop of 2 ds., 11 p. 
separated each by 1 ds., 
2 ds. Turn the rosette. 
4th round (with one thread 
only).—Fasten the thread to the 
middle p. of that scallop in the pre- 
ceding round which is over the begin- 
ning of the third round. + Two Jo- 
sephine knots, consisting each of 5 ds., 
close to this one small ring of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 
ds., two Josephine knots as before, fasten to 
the middle p. of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, four Josephine knots as before; turn the 
work, after a thread interval of an eighth of an inch work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the next scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ds., 5 p.-separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the joining thread 
close before the ring last worked, turn 
the work, one Josephine knot of 10 
stitches right, fasten to the same 
joining thread; after a thread 
interval of one-eighth of an 
inch work the five-leaved 
figure seen in the illus- 
tration, working, first, 
one ring of 2 ds., 
11 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 
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Cane aND Panama Canvas WorkK- 


2 ds. ; after the same 

interval of thread 

work one ring of 8 

ds., fasten to the 8th 

p. of the last ring 

(counting from the 

beginning), 2 ds., 6 

p- separated egch by 2 ds., 4 

ds. ; after the same thread in- 

terval work one ring of 2 ds., 

fasten to the last p. of the pre- 

ceding ring, 2 ds., 10 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 2 ds., fasten to the joining thread close 
before this last ring, one Josephine knot of 10 
stitches right, fasten to the joining thread 


close after the ring before 
the last; one ring of 4 
ds., fasten to the last p. 
of the last ring, 2 ds., 6 
p- separated each by 2 
ds., 8 ds., fasten to the 
joining thread, one Jose- 
phine knot like the last, 
fasten to the joining 
thread close after the first 
Cuarm Stitch Borver ror Brack Gros ring of this leaf figure, 
Grain Jacket, Pace 561, anp 
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BasKET AND STAND. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Fig. 86, 


by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the p. of the next small 
ring in the preceding round, 2 ds., 5 P. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, with both 
threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 ds. ; turn the work, and with 
one thread only work one ring of 2 ds., 8 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fifth 
p- (counting from the end) of the last ring of 
the next five-leaved figure in the preceding 
round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds, - 
turn the work, with both threads work one scal- 
lop of 3 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds. 
fasten to the second free p. of the next ring in 
the leaf figure, one scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the third free p. 
of the next ring (at the point of the leaf figure) 
one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 3 ds.; loop the foundation and working 
threads together, and, without turning the work 
with the foundation thread only work 
one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; turn the 
work, so that the last ring is turned 
downward, close to this work one ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 
ring at the point of the leaf figure, 6 
ds. ; turn the work, and close to this 
work one ring like the one before the 
last, loop the threads together, and, 
without turning the work, with both 
threads work one scallop like that 
worked last, fasten to the second fol- 
lowing p. of the ring at the point of 
the leaf figure, one scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. 
ceparated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fourth free 
p. of the next ring in the leaf figure, one scallop of 3 
ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds. ; turn the work, 
with one thread only 
work one ring of 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds., fasten to the third 
free p. of the next ring 
in the leaf figure, 2 
ds., 8 p. separated 
. each by 2 ds., 2 
ds.; turn the work, 
with both threads 
work one scallop 
of 3 ds., 4 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds.; turn the 
work, and repeat 
from *. 6th round. 
—First, * with one 
thread only, work one 
ring of 2 ds., 7 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
close to this work one ring of 2 
ds., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, 2 ds., 6 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work, with 
both threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 3 
p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds. ; loop the 
threads together, and, without turning the 
work, with one thread only work one ring of 2 
ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 


Fig. 5. 
MANNER 
OF MAKING 
OprENn-work 
EMBROIDERY FOR 
LinEN Square. 
[See Figs. 3 and 4, 
Page 557.) 


® the middle p. of the first scallop furnished with 5 p. 


in the preceding round, 2 ds., 6 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, with 
both threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 

7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; 
turn the work, and with one thread 

only work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 

fasten to the middle p. of 

the next scallop furnished 

with 3 p. in the preced- 

ing round, 2 ds., 5 p. 

separated each by 

2 ds.,2ds. ; turn 

the work, one 


scallop as before; 

turn the work, with 

one thread only work 

one ring of 2 ds., 4 

p. separated each by 

2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 

the p. of the next 

small ring in the preceding 

round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated 

each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the 

work, one scallop as before ; 

turn the work, with one thread only work one 
ring of 2 ds., 9 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds, ; turn the work, one scallop as before; turn 


the work, with one thread 
only work one ring of 2 ds., 
4p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2.ds., fasten to the p. of the 
next small ring, 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds.; turn the work, one 
seallop as before; turn the 
work, with one thread only 
work one og 2 ds., 5 p. 

2 


separated each by 2 ds., Cuan Sritcu anp Satin Sritcu Bor- 


one ring of 2 ds., 3 p. sep- 


DER FoR BLack Gros GRAIN JACKET, 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 


Corner OF BorpeR FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Pace 561, AND JEWEL Case, Pacz 557. 


ds., fasten to the middle p. 
TIDIES, ETC,—-GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 


JEWEL Case, Pace 557. of the next scallop furnished 
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i ., 2ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, one 
pol before : amthe work, with one thread only work one ring of 
2 ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 
next scallop furnished with 5 p., 2 ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds. ; loop the foundation and working threads together, and, without 
turning the work, with both threads work one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work and repeat from *. 


Bag for Netted Guipure-Work, Figs. 1-3. 
Tu1s bag, which is designed to hold netted guipure-work stretched 


in a frame, is made of fine gray linen, orna- 
mented in point Russe embroidery with red 
saddler’s silk as shown by illustrations Figs. 
2 and 3, and bound with red silk ribbon 
half an inch wide. Several pockets of dif- 
ferent sizes, ornamented with embroidery 
also, and designed to hold articles used in 
working, such as needles, scissors, thim- 
bles, etc., are set on the outside. To make 
the bag cut of gray linen for the front one 
piece nine inches and a quarter square, and 
for the back and flap together cut one piece 
nine inches and a quarter wide and thirteen 
inches and a quarter high, and slope off the 
corners at one end of the latter (the under 
edge of the flap) so that this end is only 
four inches wide. For the sides and the 
bottom of the bag cut of gray linen three 
strips each nine inches and a quarter long 
and an inch and three-quarters wide. 
Having embroidered the front, set on 
the under edge a pocket of the same 
width and two inches high, which 
is bound on the upper edge 
with ribbon, and above this 
set a piece for the flap an 
inch and a quarter high, 
sloped off and bound 
all around; this 
pocket, which is 
designed to 
hold netting 
meshes 
and nee- 
dles, is fur- 
nished with 
small buttons 
and button-hole 
stitch loops for clos- 
ing. On the under 
edge of the back set an 
embroidered pocket three 
inches and three - quarters 
high, and on the upper edge a 
similar pocket four inches and 
seven-eighths high (which are de- 
signed to hold patterns, reels, etc. ), 
the former of which is bound on the 
upper edge, and the latter on the up- 
per and under edges, with ribbon ; 
above each pocket set a piece of linen 
for the flap of the requisite size, 


furnish the pockets with buttons and — 

button-hole stitch loops. On the strips 
designed for the sides of the bag set sev- 
eral pockets of different sizes, as shown 
by illustration Fig. 1, and above the 
larger scissors pocket set a ribbon fur- 





Fig. 2.—Point Russe Borver For 
Worxk-Bac.—Futv Size. 


Fig. 2.—NertTeD Gur- 
£ PURE SQUARE FOR 
which is embroidered and bound, and Try, Fic. 1.—FULt Size. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 
CROCHETING BALL FOR 
Curtain Banp.—FvULuL 


Size. 
















nished with a button-hole stitch loop and a button to fasten on 


the scissors. 


Bind the front, back, sides, and bottom of the bag 


all around with red silk ribbon, and overseam the parts together. 
The handle is made of a strip of double gray linen sixteen inches 
long and an inch wide, the upper layer of which is ornamented 
with embroidery as shown by Fig. 2; it is bound all around with 





Fig. 1.—Tipy or Nerrep Gureure anp Linen Squares. 
[See Figs. 2-4, and Fig. 5, Page 556.] 
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Fig. 1.—Bac ror Netrep Gureure-Work. 


[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Jewet Case with Watcu STAND. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 556.) 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Curtain Banp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


ribbon, and is fastened on 
the sides of the bag. But- 
tons and button-hole stitch 
loops serve for closing. In- 
stead of the point Russe 
border shown by Fig. 2, that 
shown by Fig. 3 may be 
used. 


Tidy of Netted Gui- 
ure and Linen 
Squares, Figs. 1-5. 

Tus tidy is set together 
of netted guipure and linen 
squares; the latter are orna- 
mented with hem-stitched 
seams (open-work). The 
tidy is bordered with netted 
guipure edging. Instead of 
white linen, unbleached lin- 
en or écru batiste may be 
used. ‘To make the tidy 


pure squares, as shown by 
illustration Fig. 2, which 
gives a square in full size. 
On the outer edge of the 
square and in the corners 
work in point d’esprit, and 
work the remaining design 
figures in button-hole stitch 
and in point de reprise ; 
work a wheel ‘in the middle 
and in each corner of the 
square. Seven-eighths of 
an inch from the outer edge 
of each linen square draw 
out as many linen threads 
as are necessary to form 
an open-work strip three- 
eighths of an inch wide; 





first work the netted gui- 


hem down the edges of the square half an inch wide, and sew up 
the threads of the open-work strip in the middle with fine thread, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Instead of working this design, the squares 
may be ornamented in the more elaborate design shown by Fig. 3. 
The illustrations Figs. 4 and 5, each of which gives a magnified 
section of the square, at the same time show the manner of work- 
ing it. Begin with the middle part of the square, running the ont- 
lines of the scallops with double thread, and button-hole stitching 
them closely. Cut away the material close to the inner edge of the 
scallops, excepting a strip in the middle, and draw out a number of 
threads, observing Fig. 4, so that a piece 
of material is left whole in the middle of 
the square. Work the star figures in 
point de reprise in the corners of the 
square, as shown by Figs. 4 and 5. First 
form eight button-hole stitch scallops for 
the points of the star, as shown by Fig. 4, 
then work the circle in the centre, passing 
the working thread through all the scal- 
lops once, and darn the points thus formed 
in point de reprise, beginning at the ex- 
tremity of each point (see Fig. 4). For 
the edge of the square draw out a number 
of lengthwise threads, and then sew up 
the crosswise threads, first on one side, 
always working ten threads together with 
two button-hole stitches, and working one 
hem stitch each in the edge of the mate- 
rial. In sewing up the thread strands at 
the other side of the edge always fasten 
four strands together in the middle for 
one design figure. ‘To do this work 
as follows: Having sewed up four 
strands as before, wind the 
thread twice around one-half 
of the fourth strand to the 
. middle of it, then plait 
through the four 
IN strands four times, 


as shown by the 
NN illustration, 
“4 going back- 


‘\ ward and 
forward 
through 

the middle ; 
carry the thread 
a back over the 
/ thread windings to 
the edge of the mate- 
rial, and work a hem 
stitch there. Between the 
design figures work a sort of 
wheel of four wound thread 
bars. ‘To do this fasten the thread 
to the middle of the outer strand of 
a design figure, carry it to the oppo- 
site strand of the next figure, wind 
the thread around this strand and 
around the working thread in the man- 
ner shown by the black line at the 
corresponding point on Fig. 4, pass 
the thread through the left edge of 
the open-work strip, carry it back to the 
first strand, winding it around the pres- 
ent thread bars, wind it around the first 
strand also (see point marked a on Fig. 
4), pass the thread through the right 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet Batu 
FOR CurTAIN BAnpb. 
Foi Size. 



























Fig. 3.—Linen Square 
WITH OPEN-worK Em- 
BROIDERY FOR Tipy. 
Fou Size. 
[See Fig. 4, 
and Fig. 5, 
Page 556. ] 











Fig. 3.—Point Russe Borper For 
Work-Bac.—Fu i Size. 


edge of the square, and then work the fourth bar. Pass the 
thread through the middle of the four strands of the next design 
figure, again work a wheel, and continue in this manner. ‘The 
free space in the corners of the square is filled with a point figure 
each, which is darned in point de reprise (see Fig. 4). The edg- 
ing which borders the tidy is worked in netted guipure, in point 
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Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING OpEN-worK EmBroIpERY For LINEN 
Square, Fic. 3.—Entarcep Size.—[See Fig. 5, Page 556.] 
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d’esprit, point de reprise, and button-hole stitch, 
as shown by Fig. 1, and is button-hole stitched 
closely on the outer edge. 








LOVE MEMORIES. 


Ay, lad, it was here that we lingered 

In the stil) of that sweet June night, 

Till the larks were up, and the cloudless east 
Was flushed with rosy light; 

And a redbreast was out on the hawthorn there, 
A-trilling a low sweet lay 

To his mate and the wee brown birds that slept 
In the nest on the bending spray. 


It was at your grandfather’s wedding, lad, 

That Jenny and I had been, 

And I was the bravest of all the lads, 

And she of the girls was queen; 

And homeward we walked through the dewy fields, 
When the dancing and mirth were o’er; 

And I stood with her dear little hand in mine, 
Here, under the porch by the door. 


There was never a soul astir in the house, 

But all was as still as could be; 

And even although they had all been awake, 
They could never have seen her and me; 

For the ivy was thick, and we whispered so low, 
Oh, they ne’er could have heard us there, 

As she gave me a wild red rose from the flowers 
She had worn in her beautiful hair. 


Oh, the passionate love of life's spring-tide! 
Though now I am old and gray, 

Each low-murmured word I remember as well 

As if it were yesterday: 

How I thrilled at the touch of the soft brown locks 
That over her shoulders curled, 

And trembled for joy when I dared to kiss 

The rosiest lips in the world! 


Get me a bit of the blossom, lad, 

That wreathes on the hawthorn-tree, 
And leave me here till I dream a while 
Of the life that was never to be. 

For the shadowy phantoms of long ago 
I see through a mist of tears: 

Your hope lies hid in the coming, lad, 
But mine in the by-gone, years. 





(Continued iiss “a ‘e 532.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvTHOR OF ‘“ BLADE-O’-GRass,”’ “GRIF,” AND 
‘‘JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
LIZZIE TELLS A VERY SIMPLE STORY. 


Smi.tnG youth and wasted age stood gazing 
at each other fora moment. ‘The girl’s cheeks 
were flushed; bright happiness danced in her 
eves. She came like a sunbeam into the room; 
joyous light and life irradiated from her. 

She was a picture of neatness and prettiness ; 
she was dressed in a pretty-colored stuff dress, 
and a piece of blue ribbon round her neck, to 
which a locket was attached, gave the slightest 
suspicion of coquettishness to her appearance. 
She held a candlestick in her hand, but the can- 
dle in it was not lighted. Although she stood 
still for a brief space, gazing at the old man, her 
thoughts were not upon him. There was a list- 
ening look in her face, and as she raised her 
hand she murmured, “‘ I wonder! I wonder!” 
and said aloud, in soft tones, 

“May I look out of your window, daddy ?” 

Muzzy’s window looked upon the street. Liz- 
zie, not waiting for permission, went to the win- 
dow and looked out, and stood there in silence 
so long that Muzzy shuffled to her side. He saw 
nothing, however, for the form which Lizzie had 
been watching was out of sight. If she had 
spoken her thoughts, her words would have been : 
‘*The dear fellow! It does my heart good to 
see him linger about the house. I used to see 
that with Mary, and Mary used to watch through 
the blind.” (Here, to be faithful to her musings, 
would have come a laugh that was almost a whis- 
per—like a ripple on a lake, like a gurgling 
stream dancing down a hill.) ‘‘ He turned back 
three times to look at the house. Now if he had 
known that I was here, he wouldn’t have gone 
away for a long while. How handsome he is!” 

A deeper flush was in her cheek, and her eyes 
sparkled still more brightly, as with a happy sigh 
she turned from the window to Muzzy, who was 
standing by her side. 

“*You got my key, daddy ?” she said. 

**Yes, my dear, thank you.” 

** Did you come home early ?” 

** At about ten o’clock, my dear.” 

“*Did you see any one? Did any body ask for 
me?” 

** Nobody asked of me, Liz. You expected 
somebody, then ?” : 

**Oh no; but I wish I had been at home.” 

She dismissed the subject with a light shake 
of the head, and said, smiling, 

** You've had company, daddy.” 

** Yes, my dear,” he replied, with a wistful look 
at her pretty face—a strangely jealous look, too, 
which seemed to imply that he would have been 
better pleased if she were a little less bright. 

** Nice company ?” she asked. 

‘* A gentleman—one who has been kind to 
me.” 
She nodded with conscious grace, and stood 
before the old man with an assertion of prettiness 
upon her which heightened the contrast between 
her graceful person and his unattractive form. 
Not that the contrast was in her mind; she did 
not think of it; but it would have been forced 
upon an observer. 

** We heard you talking,” she said. 

**You have had company also, Lizzie.” 

“Oh yes.” With a blush and a smile. 

‘*We heard you talking, my dear.” 

‘**] suppose we made a great noise ; Some One 
talks very loud sometimes.” 

** You did not make a noise, my dear, but we 











heard you. Lizzie,” he said, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, ‘‘ your candle was out 
when you came in.” 

“Tt went out in the passage, daddy.” 

* Or Some One blew it out, Lizzie.” 

**Yes; perhaps—Some One—did.” With the 
pleasantest little laugh in the world. 

“ Preferring to talk in the dark,” he suggested, 
in a singular tone of discontent. 

**Yes; perhaps—Some One—does.” 

Again the pleasant little laugh. That, which 
was like music, and her joyous, happy manner, 
and her clear voice and pretty ways, made a home 
of the otherwise lonely room. 

‘* We have begn to the theatre to-night,” she 
said; ‘*Some One and me. I should like to be 
an actress. I think I should have made a good 
one.” 

She let her hair fall loose as she spoke, and 
put on an arch look to provoke a favorable ver- 
dict. Muzzy’s hitherto dull mood brightened 
under her influence. 

‘* What theatre did you go to, my dear?” 

“To the Olympic. We saw ‘ Daisy Farm.’ 
Isn’t it a pretty name? Now, one would fancy 
that every body was happy at ‘ Daisy Farm,’ be- 
cause of the name; but it wasn’t so. They were 
all in trouble until the end of the play, and then 
something very unexpected happened, and every 
thing came right. Is it so in real life?” 

‘¢T don’t think so.” 

“¢ But it’s nice ina play. I wonder how ever 
they can cram such a lot of things in a couple of 
hours; and it all seems so natural! There was 
one part that Some One didn’t like ; it was where 


"a young man who had been doing wrong— 


stealing money from his master—robbed his own 
father (as we all thought he was), so that he 
could put the money back. Some One got reg- 
ularly excited over it; but it turned out that the 
man he robbed wasn’t his father, so that was all 
right. When that was shown, and the young 
man got off, Some One clapped so that every 
body looked at him. He lost his sweetheart, 
though.” 

‘“ Who?” 

“The young man in the play. As we were 
walking home, I said to Some One, ‘ Supposing 
that was you, would you have liked to lose your 
sweetheart in that way?’ He turned quite white 
at the idea, and he looked at me so strangely, 
and said, ‘But you wouldn’t throw me off as 
that heartless girl did in the play, would you, 
Lizzie?’ I said, ‘No; that I wouldn't.’ ‘ Not 
even if I was as bad as that young fellow ?’ asked 
Some One, to try me. Andthen I said— But 
you can guess what I said, daddy. I don’t think 
I'ma changeable girl, like some. We were very 
happy afterward, Some One and me.” 

**Come and sit down, Lizzie,” said Muzzy ; 
‘*T want to talk to you.” 

‘The girl obeyed, and as Muzzy did not imme- 
diately speak, she fell a-musing. Sweet thoughts 
were hers evidently, for presently the laugh that 
was like music came from her, evoked by some- 
thing pleasant that she had seen or heard in her 
fancies. ‘The sound aroused her, and looking 
up she saw Muzzy holding out the flower he had 
brought home for her. 

**For you, Liz.” 

**Qh, thank you, dad.” 

She held it up by the side of her hair to ad- 
mire it, and asked how it looked there. Out of 
his full-hearted admiration of her pretty ways, he’ 
had but one answer, of course. Then she placed 
it in the bosom of her dress, which was slightly 
open at the throat; and as the leaves touched 
her fair skin, she looked down and smiled both 
on the flowers and herself. 

** Some One would be jealous,” she said, ‘‘ if 
he saw it there; especially after what he brought 
me to-night. Wait a minute; I'll show you.” 

She ran out of the room, and returned with a 
large bunch of flowers, fresh and fragrant like 
herself. 

‘* Are they not beautiful? Am I not a lucky 
girl? Just think! Two presents of flowers in 
one night !” 

‘* Mine is a poor one, Lizzie,” he said. 

**It is very pretty, and I shall put it in water 
all by itself.” 

She selected a flower from the bunch, and 
placed it in her bosom by the side of the oth- 
er; then bent down until her lips touched it. 

“You are fond of flowers, my dear.” 

**T love every thing that is bright. I like to 
bury my face in them, like this, and shut my 
eyes and think. Such beautiful thoughts come!” 

Suiting the action to the word, she buried her 
face in the flowers, and saw pictures of the future 
as she wished it to be. It was filled with sweet 
promise, as it nearly always is to youth. And 
if fulfillment never comes, the dreams bring hap- 
piness for the time. 

““'Pry !” she said, raising her face and holding 
out the flowers to him. 

To please her, he closed his eyes among the 
leaves. But the visions that came to his inner 
sense of sight were different from those she had 
seen. For her the future. For him the past. 
The clouds through which he looked were dark 
and sombre, and as glimpses of long-forgotten 
times flashed through the clouds, he sighed as 
one might have sighed who, wandering for a gen- 
eration through a strange country filled with dis- 
cordant and feverish circumstance, finds himself 
suddenly in a place where all is hushed, and where 
the soft breeze brings to him the restful sound of 
sweet familiar bells. But the dark clouds soon 
rolied over these memories, blotting them out. 

“* Lizzie,” he said, ‘*suppose you had the 
chance of living away from the dusty streets 
in a pretty little house, surrounded by the flow- 
ers you love so well!” 

** How delightful!” she exclaimed, with her 
face among the flowers again. 

‘* Open your eyes, Lizzie, while I speak.” 

_ “Wait a minute. daddy. Don’t speak for 
sixty seconds. I'm looking at the house.” 





Muzzy remained silent until she spoke again. 

‘*T see it,” she said, peeping out from the flow- 
ers. ‘‘It is built of old red brick, the windows 
are very small, and vines are creeping all over 
the walls.” 

Thus did her fancy reproduce for her the pic- 
ture of a country house, which doubtless she had 
seen at one time or another. Even when she 
opened her eyes she saw the vision, hanging, as 
it were, in the clouds of a bright memory. 

** How would you like to live in such a house, 
Liz?” 

‘** How would I like to live in a rainbow ?” was 
her merry rejoinder. 

‘* But what I say I mean, my dear.” 

** And what I say I don’t—that is, sometimes. 
Do you really mean it, though, dad ?” 

‘*Yes, my dear. The gentleman who was with 
me to-night—a good friend—has opened out such 
& prospect to me.” 

**Oh, I am so glad; for this isn’t very nice 
for you!” she said, glancing round the room. 

“Nor for you, my dear,” he replied, looking 
wistfully ather. ‘‘ Don’t you wish for something 
better ?” 

**T wish for a great many things—holidays, 
new dresses, and new hats—and I should like a 
good deal of money. If fifty pounds were to 
tumble down the chimney now, shouldn’t we be 
surprised? Ah, but what’s the use of wishing, 
daddy !” 

** You may have some of these things, Liz, if 
you like.” His serious manner made her more 
serious and attentive. ‘‘Such a house as you 
saw just now you may have, perhaps. It de- 
pends upon you whether I accept the offer that 
has been made to me to-night.” 

**Upon me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Tell me how.” 

** Do you remember what I was when you first 
came here ?” 

‘* Why, the same as you are now,” she replied, 
with a laughing evasion of what he was refer- 
ring to. 

‘*No, my dear,” he said, humbly, taking her 
hand in his; ‘‘I was a lonely, miserable man. 
There was no light in my life. I used to come 
home night after night and drink.” 

She placed her fingers on his lips, to stop the 
farther confession; but he gently removed them. 

**T had nothing else to do. Bad fancies used 
to come, and I drank to drive them away; and 
the more I drank, the worse they became. I 
don’t know what might have been the end of me. 
This room used to be full of terrible shadows 
creeping over the walls. I saw them in the 
dark stealing upon me. One night, when these 
fancies were upon me, driving me almost mad— 
how long ago was it, Lizzie?—I heard a little 
voice singing in the next room. I didn’t know 
any one had moved in until 1 heard your voice, 
and I crept into the passage and listened to you, 
my dear, and blessed you—ay, I did, Lizzie! and 
I fell asleep with your singing in my ears.” 

‘* And I came out,” she said, humoring him, 
“and saw you.” 

‘And saw me, and pitied me,” he continued. 
‘*T wonder you were not afraid. You came into 
my room, and saw the bottle on the table; there 
was liquor in it, and you asked me if you might 
take it away, and I said yes. ‘Then you tidied 
up the room and made the bed, and I sat won- 
dering at your goodness, and wondering why the 
shadows didn’t come while you were with me. 
That was the commencement of it, Lizzie; and 
so we became friends, and my life was not so 
desolate as it used to be. You brightened it for 
me, my dear.” 

“*No, it wasn’t me, daddy,” said Lizzie; ‘‘ it 
was yourself—it was leaving off that—that—” 

“Drink,” he added, as she hesitated. *‘ It 
was driving me mad!” 

‘* And you have left it off, daddy, and that’s 
the reason why you are better and happier.” 

‘*Yes, Lizzie,” he said, with a guilty look at 
her; for the flat bottle, half filled with gin, was 
in his pocket as he spoke. ‘‘I have kept my 
promise.” ; 

‘So it’s not me, after all,” she exclaimed, 
merrily, ‘‘ that you have to thank.” 

“It is you, Lizzie. If it were not for you 
I should go back to my old ways again; it is 
only you who keep me from them. I know now 
what it is to have some one to care for me; if I 
had known it before—oh, if I had known it be- 
fore! If when we were young we could see 
what was before us!” 

‘*Have you never had any one care for you, 
daddy ?” she asked, pityingly. 

**Pon’t ask me, child—don’t ask me. I 
mustn’t look back—I daren’t look back. But 
it seems to me, Lizzie, that I never knew how 
dreadful a lonely life was until you came and 
showed me the misery of it. I can not leave 
you now, Lizzie; I should become I am fright- 
ened to think what.” 

His voice, his hands, his whole body trembled 
as he pleaded for companionship, for protection 
from his torturing fancies. She was his shelter, 
and he clung to her. His manhood had been 
like a ship tossed amidst storms, overhung by 
dark clouds, battered and bruised by sunken 
reefs. Suddenly a rift of light appeared, and 
the old worn ship floated into peaceful waters, 
and Jay there with an almost painful sense of 
rest upon it—painful because of the fear that 
the light might vanish as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and the storm break again. 

** What is it you want me to do, daddy ?” 

‘*To come and live with me, my dear, if I 
am fortunate enough to get this house, where 
there will be rest; to share my home as my 
daughter.” 

‘As your daughter?” (Very, very softly 
spoken, musingly, wonderingly. The turning 
over of a new leaf, indeed, for her who had never 
known a father’s love.) ‘‘ Does he know of 
this—your friend ?” 

‘**It was he who suggested it when I spoke of 
you. He proposed it for my sake.” 
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“Tt is kind of him; he must havea noble 
nature. But I don’t know, daddy, I don't 
know!” 

‘Don’t know what, my dear ?” 

‘* Whether you would be pleased with me— 
whether you would like me as much as you do 
now. Ah, you smile, but you might be mis- 
taken in me. I like to have my own way, and 
I am ill-tempered when I don’t. Then 
know, Some One must come and see me,” 

“If you say so, my dear,” he humbly assent- 
ed, ‘* I can’t object.” 

‘*T think he would like it,” she mused; “he 
is fond of nice things and nice places.” 

**Tell me, Lizzie—I have never asked, but I 
may, because I am an old man—is Some One 
your sweetheart ?” 

_ ‘Couldn't you guess that, daddy ?” she asked 
in return. 

“Yes, my dear, but I wanted to be certain. 
Do you love him?” 

Shyly, tenderly, archly she looked at the old 
man, and answered him with her eyes. They 
fell into silence for a little while after that, the 
mind of each being occupied. 

‘* You don’t remember your father, Lizzie?” 

“ No.” 

**Your mother ?” 

**No; I never saw her.” 

‘* Have you any other friends besides Some 
One ?” 

‘* Yes, there’s Mary, and my best friend, my 
aunt. She has been very kind to me, and must 
come and see me too. Indeed, I must ask her 
permission, for she has been like a mother to 
me. Mother! ah, to have a good kind mother 
to love, and who loves you—what happiness! I 
have dreamt of it often—have wished that such 
a happiness was mine. But it never was, daddy 
—never, never was, and never, never can be!” 

** Lizzie,” he said, timidly, ‘‘tell me some- 
thing of your life before I knew you.” 

In their new relations toward each other, 
she had seated herself at his feet. Her hands 
were clasped in her lap, and her eyes were to- 
ward the flowers in her breast. Graceful as 
the leaves of the flowers was this young girl; not 
more delicate was their color than the color in 
her face. The tender contact of this fresh young 
life was a new revelation to him, and he held 
his breath for fear he should awake and find 
that he was dreaming. 

‘** Of my life!” she mused, speaking more to 
herself than to him. ‘* What can I remember? 
How young was I as I see myself, in my first 
remembrance, playing with two other children 
in a field near the house in which I lived? Two 
years, or a little more. The house belonged to 
Mrs. Dimmock, and I did not know then that 
she was not my mother; but as I grew I learned 
—lI don’t know how; it wasn't told me, but the 
knowledge came—that the little girls I played 
with were not my sisters, although they were her 
children. Mrs. Dimmock was not a very kind 
woman, at least not tome. She would pet and 
fondle her own children, and I used to cry in 
secret because of it, and because she did not love 
me as she did them. My aunt came to see me 
often, and often brought me toys and sweets. 
If she had been my mother, she could not have 
been kinder to me, but then of course I should 
have lived with her. Once when my aunt came 
to see me in company of a tall, stern-looking man, 
I said to her, ‘Aunt, haven’t I got a mother ?’ 
The man said no, that my mother was dead, 
and my aunt echoed his words. She saw that 
I fretted because it wasn’t the same with me 
as it was with the other children, and she tried 
in every way to make up for it, but she couldn't. 
What I wanted was a mother that I could love 
with all my heart, and who could love me with 
all hers—as Mrs. Dimmock loved her children, 
although she was harsh and unkind to me. My 
aunt did not know that she did not treat me well ; 
I didn’t tell her. When I grew up I went toa 
day school, and learned other things besides read- 
ing and writing; I think it was in that way, 
trying to make me superior to other girls, that 
my aunt endeavored to lessen any sorrow I may 
have felt. I can play the piano, daddy—you 
wouldn’t have thought that, would you! Mrs. 
Dimmock was jealous, I could see, because I 
was learning more than her girls; and the girls, 
too, didn’t like it. I think it was partly mali- 
ciousness on my part that made me proud to know 
more than they did; if they had been kind to 
me, I shouldn’t have cared to triumph over 
them in that way. Well, every thing went on 
so until I was fourteen years of age, when 
ene day something occurred. I hadn’t been 
expected home so soon; the strect-door was 
open, and as I went into the passage I heard 
my aunt and Mrs. Dimmock speaking to- 
gether, and from my aunt’s voice I guessed that 
she was crying. ‘I can’t help your misfor- 
tunes,’ Mrs. Dimmock said; ‘I’ve got children 
of my own, and I must look after them first. 
I’m keeping the girl now for less than her food 
costs; she eats more than my two girls put to- 
gether.’ I knew she meant me by ‘the girl, 
and I turned hot and cold, for I felt like a chari- 
ty girl. Mrs. Dimmock spoke very spitefully, 
and I knew that she did so because I gave my- 
self superior airs over. her daughters. I dare 
say it was wrong of me to do so, but I couldn't 
help it, they were such mean things! One of 
them let a girl in school be beaten for something 
that she did, and I knew it, and she knew I 
knew it. But we used to quarrel about all sorts 
of things, and of course Mrs. Dimmock always 
took their parts, so that you may guess, daddy, 
I was not very happy. I heard sufficient of the 
conversation between my aunt and Mrs. Dim- 
mock to make me tingle all over. It served me 
right, for listeners never do hear any good of 
themselves; but it was as well that I did hear, 
notwithstanding, as you will see presently. My 
aunt was in arrears for my board and lodging, 
and she was compelled to hear patiently—for 
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-e. I felt it!—all the hard things that 
my Piermock said to her. ‘I shall be able to 
ay you by-and-by,’ my aunt said, oh, so hum- 
Pe ‘LT can’t afford to wait till by-and-by, 
ma’am,’ Mrs. Dimmock answered, “and I can’t 
live on promises—they re like pie-crusts, made 
to be broken. It isa shame that such a big girl 
as her should be eating’ charity bread.’ Just 
think, daddy, how I felt when I heard that! 
‘If she can't pay for her bread-and-butter, let 
her work for it, if she ain’t too fine and proud. 
If she wants to live on charity, she must go 
somewhere else and get it; I can’t afford to give 
it to her.’ I think, daddy, that if I had been 
on fire, I couldn’t have run out of the house 
faster than I did. I had an idea at first of run- 
ning clean away, but the thought of how kind 
my aunt had been to me prevented me. Instead 
of that, I watched for her, and saw her come out 
of the house and look anxiously about for me. 
She was always very pale, but her face was whiter 
than I had ever seen it before. She brightened 
up when she saw me, and I drew her a long way 
from the house before I would let her talk. 
When she began, how I pitied her! She couldn’t 
get along at all, and would have gone away with- 
out telling me any thing, if I hadn’t said that I 
was in the passage and heard her and Mrs. Dim- 
mock speaking together about me. She looked 
so frightened, when I told her, that I was fright- 
ened myself; she was dreadfully anxious to 
know all that I had heard, and seemed to be re- 
lieved that 1 hadn’t heared any more. I supposed 
that Mrs. Dimmock had been saying worse things 
of me than I had already heard, and I wasn’t 
sorry that I went out of the house when I did. 
¢And so you are poor, aunty,’ I said to her, 
‘and I have made you so?’ ‘No, my dear; no, 
Lizzie; no, my darling!’ she said, eagerly. ‘ You 
haven't made me so; I had enough, more than 
enough, and to spare, and I was putting by mon- 
ey for you, my dearest, and saving up for you. 
But, like a foolish woman, I put it into a bank, 
and they have robbed me and a thousand other 
r creatures. The bankers were thieves, my 
darling, thieves! and there’s no law to touch 
them, and I can’t get my poor little bit of money 
out of their pockets! I thought I should have 
gone mad when I went yesterday and found the 
place shut up; and it was no consolation to me 
to find others that had been robbed hanging 
about the great stone walls—for I thought of 
you, darling, and I was too wretched to feel for 
others.’ I tried to console her. ‘ Never mind, 
aunt,’ I said; ‘you have been very, very kind 
to me, and I shall never be able to pay you.’ 
‘Yes, you can, my dearest,’ she said, crying over 
me as I kissed her; ‘you are paying me now, 
over and over again.’ Then I said [I wouldn't 
be a burden on her any longer, and that Mrs. 
Dimmock was right when she said that I ought 
to work for my living. My aunt cried more and 
more at this, and begged me not to think of it; 
but my mind was made up. What was to be- 
come of me by-and-by, I thought, unless I learn- 
ed to depend upon myself; and when Mrs. Dim- 
mock the next day said that I ought to go into 
service, I determined to try and be something 
better than a servant. Well, I was very lucky, 
daddy. I set my wits to work, and I heard that 
a woman who kept a little milliner’s shop want- 
ed an apprentice. I went to her, and she was 
so pleased with me that she agreed to take me 
into the house, and keep me, and teach me the 
business. I was to be with her for four years, 
and I wasn’t to have any wages during the whole 
time. I served my time faithfully, and my aunt 
gave me more than enough money to keep me in 
clothes. It pleased her to see me look nice, and 
T liked it myself, daddy; I like nice clothes and 
things! At the end of the four years a friend in 
the same business, Mary—you've heard me speak 
of her often, daddy—proposed that we should 
live together ; said that we could take one room, 
which would be enough for us, and that we could 
get enough work to keep us. ‘There was some- 
thing so delightful in the idea of being my own 
mistress that I jumped for joy at the proposal, 
and without consulting my aunt I consented. 
We took a room very near here, daddy, and 
paid six shillings a week for it. All this was 
done very quickly, and then I wrote to my aunt 
to come and see me. She came, but took it so 
much to heart that I should make so serious a 
change in my life without consulting her that I 
promised never to do any thing of the sort again 
without asking her advice. We were very com- 
fortable together that night, I remember, and 
she gave us our first order, for two black dresses. 
So Mary and me jogged along. Although our 
living did not cost us much, we had to be very 
careful, as we could not earn a great deal of 
money. Sometimes trade was slack, and we 
were without work ; but my aunt took care that 
I should always have a little money in my purse. 
She came to see me more often than she used 
to do when I was at Mrs. Dimmock’s. I knew 
why. She was uneasy at the idea of two girls 
living together ; thought we couldn't take care 
of ourselves. ‘That’s why, daddy, I think she 
would be glad to consent to my living in the 
pretty little house you spoke of. It is almost 
too good to be true, though. Is it really true?” 
Z It is, my dear,” replied Muzzy. 

Then,” continued Lizzy, ‘‘ Mary got a sweet- 
heart, which was nice for me as well as for her, 
for he used to take us both out. Sometimes, you 
know, daddy, I wouldn’t go—I pretended that I 
was very busy, and had a great deal to do—and 
they had to go out by themselves. Nearly al- 
ways when they came home I had a bit of sup- 
per ready for them; and when Mary's sweet- 
heart went away after supper, Mary used to 


peep through the blind, and watch him standing 
in the street looking at the house and up at the 
window, as if he was so much in love with them 
that he couldn’t go away.” 


She gave him a shy, happy look. 
**Yes, as I did to-night, daddy. I haven't 
much more totell. Mary got married, and then 
I came here to live, and that’s the end of my 
story.” 

‘*That picture in your room,” he said, ‘‘is 
the portrait of your aunt, I suppose.” 

‘“*Yes, but you will scarcely recognize her by 
it when you see her. She is not like the same 
woman. She has had some great trouble, I am 
sure, although she never speaks of it. I have 
tried often to imagine what it must have been, 
but I have never been able to find out.” 

** And Mary—is she happy ?” 

‘Qh yes—very, very happy. She will have 
a baby soon.” 

A soft light stole into her face, and her fingers 
closed tenderly on the locket hanging at her bo- 
som. Muzzy noticed the action. 

‘¢ That’s a new locket, Lizzie.” 

**Yes; Some One gave it tome. If Iam to 
live with you as your daughter, you ought to 
know his name.” 

‘What is it?” he asked, seeing that Lizzie 
expected him to take an interest in her lover. 

** Alfred. Isn't it a nice name?” 

‘* Yes,” he muttered, in a slightly troubled 
voice. 

She took the locket from her neck, and hand- 
ed it to him. He opened it and gazed at it 
long and earnestly, and in deep silence. Per- 
haps it was the prospect of the new life that was 
before him that caused him to start when Lizzie 
addressed him presently, and to look around him 
with the bewildered air of one suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

** You are tired, daddy,” she said, taking the 
locket from his hand ; ‘‘it is time to go to bed.” 

He bade her good-night, almost mechanically, 
and when he was alone, sank into his chair 
with an oppression of vague thought upon him. 
Long before he retired to rest Lizzie was asleep, 
dreaming of her lover. 

{ro BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE of the most popular of the mineral 

waters which are so refreshing during the 
summer season is the Kissingen, which takes its 
name from a pretty little town nestled among 
the hills of Bavaria. The eight thousand in- 
habitants of this famous German watering-place 
seem to be in a semi-dormant state during the 
dull winter, but awake to a sense of life and 
gain when crowds of strangers come pouring into 
their quiet town during the summer months. 
The saline springs of Kissingen are not of re- 
eent discovery. They were known as early as 
the ninth century. The healing virtues of the 
waters were appreciated throughout Germany ; 
but it was not until about 1830 that other coun- 
tries began to take a special interest in them. 
In 1844 ‘Kissingen became known as a fashiona- 
ble watering-place, whither thousands went to 
quaff the magical beverage. The waters are also 
bottled, and find an extensive sale all over the 
world. There are three principal springs, the 
‘*Pandour,”’ the ‘Razozcy,’’ and the “ Max Brun- 
ner.”” The waters are free to all, though con- 
stant visitors at the springs are expected to give 
asmallsum to the water-servants. The wooded 
parks about Kissingen are numerous and beau- 
tiful; and it is a custom for the physicians of 
the town to establish themselves under various 
shade trees, where they may be consulted by 
their patients, the latter leisurely sipping their 
cool morning draught meantime. The springs 
are never dry, nor is there any visible diminu- 
tion in the quantity of water. 


Among the Berkshire Hills, in the eastern part 
of New York State, is an old and popular place 
of resort—Lebanon Springs. The waters are 
chiefly used for bathing, and are accounted effi- 
eacious for cutaneous disorders and various 
other diseases. The drives in the vicinity are 
delightful. The famous Shaker village is only 
two miles from the springs. 





Niagara seems to be swallowing up victims by 
wholesale. One day, only a short time ago, four 
persons were drowned by being carried over the 
rapids. 





We make a brief extract from a poem recently 

ublished in the Leisure Hour. It seems pecul- 
iarly appropriate as a description of the neg- 
lected poor children of New York, for whom 
excursions into the country and to the sea-side 
have been arranged this summer: 


‘Some were very gaunt and thin, 
Foul without and black within, 
o— er and hollow of cheek, 
Ragged, barefoot, weary, and weak; 
Some with ears that never heard 
Music from a forest bird; 

Little cheeks that never smiled, 
So imbruted was the child; 
Eyes that never skyward glanced, 
ttle feet that never danced, 
Little hands ne’er raised in prayer, 
Little hearts o’erfull of care; 
Little mites of waifs and strays, 
With their strange, unchildish ways, 
Nestled in the lap of sin, 
Criminals their only kin: 
Living thus from day to day, 
Strangers to all healthful play. 
* J * SJ * 
Blind to every virtuous deed, 
None to teach them, none to lead, 
Never wont to look above, 
Ignorant of that sweet word—love, 
ho.can marvel that they try 
Which can cheat the most and lie? 
And, since hunger must be fed, 
Sometimes si a crust of bread ?” 





An exchange says: “ At the first examination 
for admission to the Freshman class at Bowdoin 
College thirty-seven were successful and eight 
rejected. The next examination, in August, will 
double the number.’? Double what? The num- 
ber of the successful, or of the rejected ? or both? 

Few institutions of learning have accomplished 
more good than the Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary. Founded thirty-five years ago by benev- 
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olent contributions, which were collected and 
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Lyon, it has constantly given testimony of its 

prosperity and thorough course of instruction. 

About 4700 pupils have been connected with the 

seminary, and its graduates number 1407. Over 

sas have gone as miss‘ onaries to a foreign 
eld. 





Hart, the Kentucky sculptor, is now in Flor- 
ence, engaged upon a beautiful female figure. 
On being asked how long it would take him to 
complete the work, he replied, *‘ Several years.’’ 
Some surprise being expressed at the length of 
time necessary, the sculptor remarked, ‘“ You 
know it takes even the Almighty nineteen years 
to make a perfect woman.”’ 


Eugénie has realized $250,000 from the sale of 
her jewels. 





Cholera infantum is carrying off thousands of 
little children at this time of year. Sudden chills 
and improper diet are the chief exciting causes, 
combined with unwholesome air. Fresh, ripe 
fruit and well-cooked vegetables may safely be 
indulged in by children in health; and farina- 
ceous articles, such as hominy, wheaten grits, 
corn-meal mush, and stale bread are wholesome. 
Parents need to be assured concerning the qual- 
ity of the milk their children use. In case of 
illness nothing is more important for children 
than that the apartments where they are should 
be most thoroughly ventilated. 





Prize medals were recently given to two Sun- 
day-school scholars in Troy tor having learned 
the largest number of Scripture verses during 
the last six months. The first prize was be- 
stowed on a little girl who had committed to 
memory three thousand verses, and the second 
to a child who had learned twenty-three hun- 
dred. It is strange that teachers will encourage 
or parents permit their children to enter into 
such a contest, which must be harmful mental- 
ly and morally. A child’s brain should never 
be subjected to such a severe strain. And how- 
ever desirable a knowledge of the Bible may be, 
what good can come from crowding verse after 
verse into the memory, with little or no instruc- 
tion as to their meaning? Then how is the am- 
bition excited! each little heart filled with a 
spirit of rivalry, not to be wiser and better, but 
to gain praise and the prize. Such contests do 
not foster a love for the Bible or its teachings. 





Sixty-four balloons left Paris during th~ .cge. 
Of these fifty-seven reached a safe destination, 
carrying 150 passengers. Two came to grief by 
falling into the sea, where the passengers lost 
their lives ; the other five were captured by the 
Germans. By means of pigeons carried out of 
Paris by the aeronauts 50,000 messages were sent 
back into the besieged city. 





A new use for cats has been discovered, which 
should win for the whole feline race a greater 
respect than they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive at the hands of man. A fruit-grower has 
ascertained by actual experiment that cats make 
excellent guardians of strawberry patches to 
keep away the birds. The following method is 
suggested by the fruit-grower, though we are 
acquainted with a smart cat which has been 
trained, without any chains, to drive all birds 
from strawberry beds in the garden of her mis- 
tress: The cat is fastened by a chain which slides 
on a wire extending the whole length of the 
patch, so that the animal may walk up and 
down. A knot at each end of the wire readily 
prevents the cat from twisting round the post 
which supports the wire, and a small kennel 
placed in the middle of the walk affords shelter 
and a home for her kittens. In large gardens a 
second cat is required, and the younger ones in 
their frequent visits to each other greatly assist 
in scaring the birds. 





A “fine specimen” of the horned frog was 
lately sent through the post by a lady of South- 
ern California to her son-in-law, residing near 
London. The package was merely a thin paste- 
board box, and was four weeks in transit. The 
little fellow had nothing to eat on his journey, 
but was in good condition when he reached his 
destination. This species of frog is suid to live 
for six months without food. 





The most warlike and vicious rat we ever 
heard of resided in Greenpoint. Fortunately 
he exists no longer. Apparently he became en- 
raged because poison was set in the pantry for 
himself and his companions instead of more nu- 
tritious diet. At any rate, the other rats disap- 
peared, but this champion one remained to fight. 
One day when the housekeeper, Mrs. Conklin, 
was taking some dishes from the pantry shelf, 
this skulking rodent darted from a hole in the 
wall, and seizing her finger, closed its teeth 
clear through the fleshy part. It held on with 
such determination that she had some difficulty 
in shaking it off. Very soon afterward the 
wound began to inflame; the hand swelled and 
grew numb, and sharp pains extended almost to 
the shoulder. She went to a physician, who 
cauterized the wound and treated her other- 
wise so that she experienced relief. Poison was 
set for the animal, but it shunned the tempting 
bait, and next day made another attempt to bite 
Mrs. C. Failing this time, it took up a position 
at the entrance of its hole, and stood there de- 
fiantly, with its head half out, and when a young 
man came and struck at it with a stick it made 
several attempts to fly at him, but at last sulk- 
ily retired. Next evening the same rat flew 
from the pantry and made a third desperate at- 
tack on Mrs. C. It jumped upon the table near 
which she was standing, and was about to sprin, 
on her, when her shriek brought her son out o 
the adjoining room, and the rat was killed, show- 
ing fight to the last. 





Simple and innocent amusements should enter 
more largely into our every-day life. Mental di- 
version not only promotes healthy thought, but 
also physical vigor. Home should be made an 
attractive and a joyous place. If young boys 
and girls do not find amusement at home, they 
will sigh for it, and often seek it elsewhere—in 
the streets or in even more objectionable places. 
It is not to be expected that young folks can al- 
ways be sitting demurely at home, stitching and 
knitting, or even reading. There should be 
friendly visiting, unrestrained social intercourse, 
and appropriate recreation. There should be 
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also free interchange of thought and sympathy 





between parents and children. Boys would sel- 
dom run away from home if they were in the 
habit of contiding their plans to father or mother. 
The son of a gentleman in a neighboring city re- 
cently left his home secretly, being influenced to 
do so by bad companions and sensational read- 
ing. His father made every search for him, but 
at the last accounts he had not iound him. 





A successful butter dairyman gives the follow- 
ing brief code of practice, which will be useful 
to others in similar business: ‘Skim early, 
churn early, and sell early.” 





“They say’? that Wilkie Collins's jackknife 
has now been found by a Fort Wayne man. 
This knife has a history. Collins bought it and 
had his name ——- on it. He lost it at 
Tours, France. he finder committed a mur- 
der with it. Collins chanced to be in attendance 
at the trial, and recovered his knife. He lost it 
again at Bath, England, and the finder commit- 
ted suicide with it. Collins again recovered 
the knife, but lost it the third time. This time 
it has been found in Fort Wayne. The gentle- 
man who picked it up is a great admirer of the 
novelist, and wrote to him, receiving in reply a 
letter detailing the above cheerful facts. Prob- 
ably when the knife has been lost and found a 
couple of times more, Collins will write a novel 
founded on its adventures. 





Prince Poniatowski, the grand-nephew of 
Stanislaus, the last Polish king, again appears 
in his old réle of composer of music. ‘ Gel- 
mina”’ is the name of his latest opera, and Ade- 
lina Patti has been singing it nightly to crowded 
houses in London. An opera composed by a live 
prince is oe of a sensation, of course, 
especially when rendered by a Diva. But Ponia- 
towski is only following out his early predilec- 
tions in composing. He is now a sexagenarian ; 
but when quite young he brought out an opera 
in Florence, the tenor part of which he sustained 
himself. He afterward produced a celebrated 
opera bouffe, ‘‘Don Desiderio,”” which won for 
the prince both fame and money in the capitals 
of Europe. After writing five or six other 
operas, however, he seemed to tire of music, and 
entered into politics, attaching himself to Louis 
Napoleon. The fall of the empire exiled him, 
and now he again adopts the life of a composer. 





The fall of rain is much influenced by forests. 
It is stated by scientific observers that a few 
years ago it never rained in Lower Egypt. The 
constant north winds passed without obstruc- 
tion over a surface bare of vegetation. But 
since the planting out of large forests an obsta- 
cle has been interposed to the current of air 
from the north. The air thus checked accumu- 
lates, dilates, cools, and yields rain. In Upper 
Egypt, in the vicinity of Cairo and Alexandria, 
rain formerly seldom fell. Since the planting 
of forests by Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha, 
showers have become frequent, and at Cairo the 
fall of rain is copious during the winter months. 
The health of the locality is greatly improved, 
and certain climatic diseases, once very preva- 
lent, have almost entirely disappeared. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Bakep AppLte Dumpriines.—Fifteen apples; a quart 
and a half of flour made into pastry with three-quar- 
ters of a pound of lard and half a pound of butter ; one 
and a half pounds of sugar. Pare and core the apples; 
fill the holes with sugar, two cloves, and two very 
small pieces of mace. Wrap each apple in a covering 
of the pastry ; put themina baking-dish ; sprinkle with 
sugar; cut ten ounces of butter into small bits, and 
put them in the dish. Then fill in with water to with- 
in half an inch of the top. Put in the sirup a tea- 
spoonful of cloves, and half as much mace. Put the 
dish in a hot oven with a cold lid, which is gradually 
heated by putting on coals. If the sirup boils away 
too much, when the dumplings are half done add a lit- 
tle more water, and baste frequently with the sirup to 
prevent them from burning. Bake two hours and a 
half. 

Rarsrvé (a French marmalade).—This recipe is par- 
ticularly valuable at seasons when fruit is scarce. 
Take six fine large cooking apples, peel them, put 
them over a slow fire, together with a wine-glassful of 
Madeira wine and half a pound of sugar. When well 
stewed, split and stone two and a half pounds of rai- 
sins, and put them to stew with the apples, and enough 
water to prevent their burning. When all appears 
well dissolved, beat it through a strainer bow], and 
lastly through a sieve. Mould it if you like, or put 
away in small preserve jars, to cut in thin slices for 
the ornamentation of pastry, or to dish up for eating 
with cream. 

Newport Canpy.—One pint of molasses, one pound 
of brown sugar, & quarter of a pound of butter. Boil 
together unti. well candied. Pour out in thin layers 
over greased dishes, and cut into small bits when cold. 
It will be found crisp and good. 

Brive For KEEPING Butrer.—Make a brine strong 
enough to bear an egg; then put in two handfuls of 
salt to each gallon of water. Add half a pound of 
white sugar and two tea-spoonfuls of saltpetre. Boil 
well, and skim until perfectly clear; then strain six or 
eight times. Always keep a bag of salt in the brine 
with the butter. This is said to preserve butter fresh 
for a year or two. In our own experience it has an- 
swered perfectly well for a period of nine months, or 
as long as wanted. Be sure that the butter you at- 
tempt to put away is in the first instance fresh and 
well made. Wrap each roll separately in muslin cloth, 
tying up as you go. Pack them as closely as you can 
in a large empty stone jar, until it is filled to within a 
few inches of the top. Weight the butter down with a 
clean stone or something of the sort. Then pour over 
the brine until the whole is submerged. Tie up close, 
and the butter will be just as good when wanted for 
use as when first put in brine. 

To make Croquets.—A tender boiled tongue, cold, 
and parboiled; half a dozen sweet-breads (or a like 
quantity of tender veal) to one tongue; brown them 
with a little butter and lard, chop them with the 
tongue, and mix well together. A little parsley and 
one onion, pepper and salt if required. Break three 
eggs into the gravy the sweet-breads were browned in, 

and, if not enough, add a little other gravy to moisten 
this mince-meat. Let the gravy be cold before you 
add the eggs. Take three eggs more to roll them in, 
with bread crumbs, into the size and shape of a hen’s 
egg. Make them out, and have the lard boiling over 
them like fritters, and take them up with a perforated 
ladle. 
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White Dotted Lace Fichu. 


Tus fichu is made of white dotted lace and lace inser- 
tion seven-eighths of an inch wide, and is trimmed with 
white lace two inches and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and black velvet ribbon. Cut the fichu from Figs. 84 and 
85, Supplement, and trim it as shown by the illustration 
and partly indicated on the pattern. Cut away the material 
underneath the insertion, and fasten the edges carefully. 


Jewel Case with Watch Stand, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 557. : 

Tue stand which accompanies this case is made of straight 
and curved bars of black polished cane or bamboo. ‘The 
ends of the cane bars are ornamented each with-a bronzed 
plate and with a round white bead; a small bronzed hook 
serves to hang up the watch. ‘The case, designed for jew- 
elry, watch-chain, etc., which is fastened in the frame of 
straight bars, is five inches and three-quarters Jong, two 
inches and seven-eighths wide, and an inch and three-quar- 
ters high; it is made of card-board, covered on the inside 
with red satin and on the outside with gray silk. The latter 
is ornamented in chain stitch embroidery with silk of various 
colors in the design shown by illustration Fig. 2. All the 
edges of the material are covered on the outside of the case 
with gray and on the inside with red chenille. Instead of 
the design Fig. 2, that shown by Fig. 8, which is worked in 
chain stitch and satin stitch, may be used. 


Crochet. Curtain Band, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 557. 

Tus curtain band consists of two rows of large and small 
cotton balls, on which sc. (single crochet) of fine white knit- 
ting cotton are crocheted closely. Each ball is ornamented 
in the middle with a trimming sewed in twisted stitch with 
white knitting cotton. ‘Tassels of crochet-covered balls com- 


IM 


Waite Dortep Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 84 and 85. 


in point Russe embroidery with saddler’s silk of different col 

ors, as shown by the illustration, Pleated ruches of Slee 
satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, and a piece if 
blue silk cord thirty-two inches long, which is finished at th 

ends with variegated tassels, form the rest of the trim " 
To make the basket cut of double card-board a circular piec 

four inches and a half in diameter for the bottom one ‘lees 
two inches wide and fourteen inches and a half long for the 
rim, and one piece from Fig. 86, Supplement, for the lid. 

Close the pieces for the rim and lid in a hoop, pasting one end 
a quarter of an inch wide on the other end, and then cover 
all the inner pieces of card-board on that side which afterward 
comes on the inside with thin wadding and with blue satin. 
the edges of the satin are pasted on the outer, uncovered 
side. Having joined the bottom with the rim, ornament the 
canvas for the outer cover of the rim and the lid in point 
Russe embroidery with saddler's silk in various bright colors 
as shown by the illustration. Paste the pieces of canvas or. 
namented in this manner on the outer pieces of card-board 
so that the edges may be folded on the inside, then paste the 
inner pieces of card-board to the outer pieces, in doing which 

at the same time, join the rim and lid by meats: af a hinge 
of blue satin ribbon. At the opposite side of the lid a rib- 
bon loop is fastened for a handle. Paste the piece of card- 
board for the bottom, which is covered on the outside with 
brown watered paper, into the basket, trim as shown by the 
illustration and indicated on the pattern, and sew the basket 
into the stand, 


Corner of Border for Handkerchiefs, Tidies, etc, 
Genoese Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 556. 

Tus border is worked on a square of white batiste, nan- 
sook, or white or gray: linen of the requisite size with fine white 
guipure cord and with lace thread in the favorite Genoese 
embroidery. (Directions for working in Genoese embroidery 
were given in Harper's Bazar, No. 5, Vol. V., page 85, 


ming, 


purpose for which it is designed. It consists of separate small 
rosettes, which are fastened together. For each rosette make a 
foundation of 6 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 
sl. (slip stitch), and work as follows: * 5 ch., 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the first ch, (these stc., however, are not finished sep- 
arately, but are worked off together with the vein of the stitch on 
the needle), 10 ch., 2 ste. as before on the sixth of the 10 ch., 
1 se. (single crochet) on the middle ring, and repeat five times 
from > ; finally, fasten the threads and cut them off. In this 
manner work all the rosettes, but fasten them together in the 
course of the work as shown by the illustration. 


Cane and Panama Canvas 
Work-Basket. and Stand. 
See illustration on page 556. 

Tus basket, which is designed 
to hold fancy-work, bits of thread 
or ribbon, etc., is set in a stand of 
polished bamboo cane, which is 
ten inches and seven-eighths high, 
including the handle. The basket 
is made of card-board, and is coy- 
ered on the inside with blue satin 
and on the outside with Panama 
canvas; the latter is ornamented 
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Gray Sixx Dress, with Swiss Mustin CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supptement, No. IV., Figs. 7-9. 


Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, AND Lace Ficuu anp SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 82 and 83. 
Fig. 3.) Instead of guipure cord, coarse tatting cotton or fine 


red round cord may be used. Red round cord is especially adapt- 
ed for a foundation of gray linen. 


plete the curtain band, both rows of which count nineteen balls each. 
Make the requisite number of round balls of white knitting cotton 
(that raveled out of old knitting may be used); the ball for the mid- 
dle (the largest ball) of each row should be an inch and a quarter in 
circumference, and each remaining ball should be somewhat smaller 


Ladies’ Visiting Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


than the preceding one. For the cover of each of 
these balls work with medium-sized knitting cotton a 
foundation of 4 st. (stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sc. (single crochet), and on this work, always going 
forward, in doing which widen at regular intervals in 
the first half of the cover, in order to make it cir- 
cular in shape. ‘Then crochet several rounds without 
changing the number of stitches, draw the cover over 
the corresponding ball so that the wrong side of the 
work is turned outward, and finish the cover on the 
ball (see Fig. 2). In working the second half, nar- 
row in proportion to the widening in the first half, 
and, moreover, now pass the needle from the inside 
to the outside, so that the wrong side of the stitches 
is turned outward. Ornament all the balls covered 
in this manner with white knitting cotton in twisted 
stitch as shown by Fig. 3; string the balls success- 
ively, in rows as shown by Fig. 1, on two pieces of 
thick white dress cord, and sew the projecting ends 
of both cords together, as shown by Fig. 1. On each 
end of the curtain band fasten a loop of crochet cord 
two inches and seven-eighths long and tassels of small 
erochet-covered cotton balls. Work the cord for the 
loops in single crochet with knitting cotton on a foun- 
dation of 5 st., always going forward, and passing 
the needle from the inside to the outside. 


Crochet Foundation for Tidies, Pillow- 
Cases, etc. 
See illustration on page 556. 
Tus foundation is worked with white or colored 
crochet cotton, Saxony wool, or silk, according to the 


Swiss Mustrn Brovse. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 


79-81. 


See illustrations on page 561. 

Fig. 1.—Burr Fovurarp Visiting Dress WITH 
Brown Sixx Trimmic. This dress consists of a 
skirt and polonaise with Pompadour waist. ‘The skirt 
is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the material. 
This flounce is wider in the back than in the front, 
and the seam made by sewing it on is covered by a strip 
of brown silk, which is ornamented through the middle 
with fine yellow silk cord, corded on the sides, and edged 
with box-pleated ruches of écru foulard. In sewing 
this strip on the skirt at the same time fasten in a 
pointed strip of plain and pleated écru foulard, which 
is trimmed with yellow silk tassels (see illustration). 
The polonaise, which is folded over in revers in front, 
is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles, rolls of foulard, 
and brown silk braided strips. The bretelles, which 
are edged with yellow silk fringe, are of similar strips. 
Brown silk belt and sash with knotted silk fringe. 
Pleated white Swiss muslin and lace chemisette and 
under-sleeves. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—Biue Gros Grain AND BLUE AND WHITE 
Frgurep Fourarp Visitinc Dress. The under-skirt 
and waist with long sleeves are of blue gros grain. T ma 
skirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle and folds of the 
material. ‘The sleeveless polonaise is made of blue 
white figured foulard, and is trimmed with eS 
blue gros grain, as shown by the illustration. Pr e 
upper loop on each shoulder covers the seam of a eo 
ribbon laid in a lengthwise pleat ; both ribbons are 4é 
together and fastened at the bottom of the waist; oe 
the ends, which hang two inches below the waist, 8 
a bow. of wide blue gros grain ribbon. Sew nee 
lace along the heart-shaped neck of the polonaise; the 
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latter is draped with a band as shown by the illustration. The cuffs, which 
are worn over the sleeves, are made of three rows of gathered lace, trimmed 
with a bow of blue ribbon. 









































TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


HE omission of a single letter is sufficient to completely alter the mean- 
T ing of a sentence, and convert a very ordinary piece of news into an 
altogether incredible statement. 
Houdin himself could hardly have 
managed to steal ‘* a small ox” out 
of a lady’s reticule and hide it in his 
waistcoat pocket ; and the greatest 
of gormandizers was never credited 
with having ‘‘eaten a cabman ;” 
yet, according to newspaper re- 
ports, men have been found guilty 
of both offenses. A like initial 
mishap led to the world’s being in- 
formed that the Russians had de- 
feated certain Polish insurgents 
‘‘ with great laughter ;” and by the 
cutting off of a final letter, a great 
party leader was made to defy his 
opponents with the extraordinary 
announcement: ‘‘ You can not fight 
against the future; Zim is on our 
side!” A journal once gave a 

























Brack CASHMERE MANTELET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1 and 2. 


EMBROIDERED BLACK 
Gros GRAIN JACKET. 
[See Page 557.] 
For pattern and description 
see a No. XVI, 
‘igs. 75-78. 
Swiss Musiin JAcKET. 


For description see Supplement. laborer as a sympathizing 
friend? We could multi- 


Fig. 1.—Srrirev Ecru Batiste Ficuv. grave account of a river ply illustrations indefinitely 


them cowards, they had made David groan, moan, and roar, had sorely 
brushed the coats of Heman and Hezekiah, and handled Peter so as to 
make him afraid of a sorry girl. Either a blundering printer, or an editor 
who knew not the name of Heman, one of the four wise sons of Mahol, 
than whom Solomon alone was wiser, changed Heman to Haman. A later 
editor of Bunyan’s great work, satisfied that the immortal tinker never as- 
sociated the baffled Agagite with David, Hezekiah, and Peter as champions 
of the true faith, substituted Mordecai as more worthy of the honor, and 
Mordecai has ever since been exalted at the expense of the true man. 





OLD FAMILY SERVANTS. 


HO is not familiar with the do- 

mestic servant—that indispen- 
sable accessory to home comfort? 
How much we are dependent upon 
her for our enjoyment of the ordi- 
nary conveniences of daily life it 
would be hard to estimate. Do not 
we all know families possessing the 
treasure of one who has grown old 
in their service, who, when younger, 
has been the nurse of her master or 
mistress, and has always identified 
herself with their fortunes and inter- 
ests, and who is not so much a hired 









RONT. misadventure, wherein a of their attachment and pe- Fig. 2.—Srripep Ecru Batiste Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, steamer nearly came to culiarities. Dean Ramsay Mann 
No. IIL, Figs. 5 and 6. grief through running tells us of one who was PR 
against a rat—explaining privileged to use the famil- For peter ant sevuigtn me Supplement, 
in its next issue that it should have said ‘‘ raft ;” and a Southern editor Sane a 


iarity of an old friend. He 
had been so frequently cen- 





had to apologize for calling Mobile the fourth coffee-pot, instead of the 


fourth coffee port, in the States. ‘To deprive the word ‘‘ windows” of its n Brack CasSHMERE AND GUIPURE sured for a certain fault that his master at last lost patience. ‘‘ John,” 
seems to be a favorite trick with compositors: an auctioneer lately an- Insertion TaLMa. said he, ‘‘ you and I must part.” ; 

nounced his intention of knocking down ‘‘a surplus stock of bay-widows, For pattern and description see Supplement, ‘* And whaur will you be gaun?” asked John. ‘‘I’m sure ye ll no get 
complete, glazed with best Brit- No. II., Figs. 3 and 4. ony place like hame,” not sup- 


ish plate;” and, worse still, an 
Irish paper, reporting the burn- 
ing down of a school-house, told 
how a brave fellow ran to the 
place, gained access to the school- 
room, ‘‘ at once kicked out three 
of the widows, and then proceed- 
ed to throw out the children to 
the people assembled there, and 
by that means succeeded in sav- 
ing several.” 

Equally awkward results ac- 
crue from the substitution of one 
letter for another. A theatrical 
critic, desiring to note the fact 
that a fair representative of 
Shakspeare’s Ariel ‘‘did not 
sing,” was made answerable for 
the uncomplimentary assertion 
that the lady ‘‘ did nothing.” A 
popular periodical added to our 
stock of historical knowledge by 
informing us that Henry IV. of 
England derived the ‘‘ red nose” 
from his grandfather, of course 
intending to say he inherited 
from his grandsire the cogni- 
zance of the red rose—a blunder 
reminding one of Fanny Fudge’s 
complaint of the stupid printer 
transforming ‘‘ freshly blown - 
roses” into “fleshy brown noses;” 
and doubtless the writer of the 
heraldie essay re-echoed the fair 
Fanny’s anathema. Equally an- 
noying must it have been to the 
clergyman who wrote of ‘the 
force of a Scripture parable” to 
find himself made responsible 
for such an unclerical expression 
as ‘‘the farce of a Scripture 
parable.” 

No stranger news ever came 
from Mexico than that General 
Pillow and thirty-seven men had 
been lost in a bottle; and no 
Stranger remedy for neuralgi: 
was ever propounded than that 
put forth by a Philadelphia jour- 
nal, which assured all concerned 
they might easily abate their suf- 
ferings by simply putting a roast- 
ed pig in the mouth. _A West- 
ern paper complimented the Rus- 
sian Archduke Alexis by speak- 
ing of him as ‘‘ the noble Kuss,” 
& misprint as likely to be due to 
the compositor’s fancy for a joke 
as to carelessness in “setting 
up. 

A curious corruption of the 
text of the ‘*Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” originated in the accidental 
or intentional change of an e into 
ana, Bunyan makes Christian 
say of Faintheart, Mistrust, and 
Guilt, that although many called Brown Sitsx TriuMine, FieuRED Foutarp VisitT1Inc Dress. 























posing it possible that he should 


go. 

An old Scotch lady had a serv- 
ant whose great failing was an 
irresistible curiosity to become 
acquainted with the secrets of 
the family life, and to whom to 
carry a letter to its destination 
without endeavoring in some 
way to become acquainted with 
its contents was a temptation too 
powerful to resist. On one oc- 
casion his mistress called him. 

**Noo, Andrew,” said she, 
‘*here’s a letter I wish you to 
take at once, and that you may 
lose no time on the way, I'll e’en 
read it to you before I seal it up.” 

Mr. Harness, in his autobiog- 
raphy, tells of certain friends 
sympathizing with the poet Rog- 
ers on the death of an old and 
attached servant, of whom his 
master said, with somewhat less 
emotion than they expected, 
‘The first seven years we were 
together he was a useful servant, 
the second seven years he was a 
faithful friend, and the last seven 
years he was an intolerable ty- 
rant.” 

The attachment of an old do- 
mestic resembles the loyalty of a 
clansman to his chief, who was 
wont to consider his property, 
his labor, and even his life less 
at his own disposal than that of 
his master. ‘There is not much 
in our common human nature to 
be proud of at any time, but we 
do feel a glow of something like 
admiration for what is self-sac- 
rificing, let the station of the 
hero be what it may. ‘‘ Which 
had most of the serf nature in 
him,” asks Mr. Ruskin—‘‘ the 
Irish peasant who waits for his 
landlord with his musket muzzle 
thrust through a ragged hedge, 
or that old mountain - servant 
who, two hundred years ago, 
gave up his own life and the lives 
of his seven sons for his chief, 
as each fell calling forth his 
brother to the death, ‘ Another 
for Hector ?’” 

We may learn from these older 
times to take a greater interest 
in our dependents, to come more 
frequently into personal contact 
with them, and to treat them with 
something more of consideration 
and kindness. We should be 
more ready to do so when we re- 
flect that the accidents of birth 
or adverse fortune might have 
reversed our relative positions: 











and to be more lenient to their short-comings 
when we remember how constantly they are wit- 
nesses of our failings, and how uently they 
submit without murmuring to our petulance and 
fault-finding. 

Inherent in human nature is a love of change, 
and it is more earnestly desiderated by those 
whose daily duties are an invariable routine, 
whatever the nature of their employment. 
Where there is little or no hope of advance- 
ment, @ weariness comes over the mind that 
can only be dissipated by escaping for a while 
from the trammels of monotonous occupation. 
Servants are not exempt from this feeling of 
restraint; and however we may urge the duty 
of contentment, especially where they have com- 
fortable homes, and are relieved from the neces- 
sity of directly providing for their daily wants, 
we can not destroy the feeling of independence, 
the love of freedom, and the hope of one day 
forming homes of their own. Notwithstanding 
that they live in the family atmosphere, they do 
not form a part of the circle, and are made con- 
scious of a want which all the amenities of serv- 
ice fail to supply. 





THE OLD ROOM. 


Do the moonbeams glint through its windows now, 
Bright as they did of yore, 

To light the cluster of lily-bells, 
The lilies I tend no more? 

Does the jasmine climb round the casement yet, 
With one vagrant tendril peeping, 

To see, deep sunk in her downy nest, 
The mistress who trained it sleeping? 

And oh, what hangs o’er the mantel now, 
Whence a calm proud face looked down, 

With lips that could smile so tenderly, 
With eyes that could flash or frown? 


What volumes range on the oaken shelf, 
Where Tennyson sang of old, 

Where Dickens stood with his genial laugh, 
Where Carlyle’s grand thunder rolled? 

Does order rule on the table now, 
Where papers were wont to heap, 

"Mid fair quaint toys and open books, 
With a rose-bud the place to keep? 

And in the old gilded secrétaire 
Have they found in the hid recess 

The token whose meaning, wel! I ween, 
There is none save I can guess? 


Death’s heavy hand struck sudden and strong 
All the links of a life to sever; 

And we were parted, my room and I, 
Were parted, and oh, forever! 

It is all such a trifle; and there is enough 
Too real, God knows, in the world; 

No time to pause to snatch at a leaf, 
In the wild life-current hurled! 

Only just sometimes, when I dream a while, 
In the midnight when all is still, 

I muse how my room is looking then, 
In the moonbeams weird and chill. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronDenTt. } 


THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HE Baron de Ballisac made himself most 
agreeable to the American family: he was 

at the feet of Mrs. Hunter, but his chief atten- 
tions were addressed to Ophelia. He did not 
so far outrage the proprieties of civilized life as 
to make love to her, nor did he pay her compli- 
ments, or do any thing that verged on the frivol- 
ity of flirtation; but he said more than all this 
by his silence, his timid desire to please, made 
more touching by a certain tender reserve that 
deprecated a rebuff and claimed no response. 
‘The baron became thoughtful, was seen frequent- 
ly absorbed in a distant corner of the salon, and 
when Madame De Rusenville, who appeared to 
be in the secret of his thoughts, would call out 
to him to join her and her friends in their little 
coterie, he would rouse himself like a man start- 
’ ing from a reverie, and obey the summons with 
alacrity, but at the same time with a shyness 
that was new tohim. ‘The change in the blasé 
child of the Faubourg St. Germain was visible 
to every one, and the cause of it gave rise to a 
variety of amusing conjectures. Some said he 
had played high at the Jockey Club, and lost. 
This solution of the baron’s pensiveness was 
caught at by the old habitués of the house, and 
much insisted on. They liked to think, or to 
make new-comers think, that the pension was 
frequented by members of the Jockey Club, 
though there was not the remotest evidence for 
theorizing on the baron’s ever having set his foot 
within the precincts of that exclusive and aristo- 
cratic institution; others hinted at an affaire 
du ceur; others at family anxieties, etc. To 
all this Madame De Rusenville said nothing, but 
smiled occasionally as one who could scatter to 
the winds such idle chaff of guess-work by one 
word if she chose. Mrs. Hunter and her daugh- 
ters were too busy with the delights of the shops 
and the friendship of Madame De Rusenville to 
pay great attention to the altered countenance 
of the baron; but he grew at last so absent and 
melancholy that it was impossible for the most 
superficial observer not to notice it. He con- 
tinued his services, however, to the family, go- 
ing with them to exhibitions, theatres, etc., 
whenever the opportunity occurred, but it was 
evidently out of the purest dévouement. ‘These 
things had lost all charm for him in themselves, 
One evening after dinner, when the boarders 
were all congregated in the drawing-room, the 
lively little Frenchwoman whose advances Mrs. 
Hunter had been forced to snub announced in 
the course of conversation that she was going to 
a wedding the next day. The subj2ct is always 
sure to evoke a sentimental interes: in the fe- 
male mind, and there was a buzz of inquiry as 
to who the lady was, and what sort of trous- 
seau she had, and the usual important details 
that make up a marriage in Paris. The lively 
Frenchwoman answered the curiosity she had 
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one altogether, having been made quite in the 
English fashion—a love match, in fact. This: 
announcement excited a fresh buzz of hows and 
whens, which the lady explained as follows: ‘The 
gentleman was a friend of hers, a young man of 
family and fortune (people in boarding-houses 
always have friends of family and position); he 
occupied a handsome apartment on a third floor 
in the Rue St. Honoré, whither he had been pur- 
sued by mothers on marriageable thoughts in- 
tent, and by their friends and the friends of their 
friends; but he turned a deaf ear to all proposals 
in that direction. He wished to enjoy his vie de 
gargon a little longer, and was in ‘no hurry to 
give up his liberty. ‘ But,” added the lively 
Frenchwoman, ‘ the real secret of his obstinacy 
was that none of the partis came up to his ideas. 
He wanted a large fortune and a good family 
and beauty, and there was generally one or oth- 
er of these conditions below the mark in the 
oung ladies proposed.” Destiny meanwhile 
had woven his fate for him, and at the right mo- 
ment he met it. He had been out shooting at 
Fontainebleau, came home about nine o’clock, 
dead beat after the day’s sport, and went to bed 
at the preternaturally early hour of ten, deter- 
mined to recruit himself by making a round of 
the clock in sleep; but, lo and behold! just as 
he was dropping off into a comfortable doze, his 
head was literally blown off the pillow by what 
sounded like the blast of an unearthly trumpet. 
He sat up and listened. There was either an 
earthquake, or a revolution, or some other row 
going on in the apartment underneath. Doors 
were slamming, there was a tramping of feet, 
and a blowing of bugles or wind instruments of 
some sort: nay, he actually felt himself shaken 
in his bed. He jumped out of it and ran to the 
window. There was no revolution, and if it was 
an earthquake, the phenomenon was confined to 
the second floor; for there was a row of carriages 
drawn up in dignified repose just opposite the 
house, and they—the coachmen and the horses 
—seemed serenely unconscious of any abnormal 
cause for excitement or alarm. ‘The sleeper 
rubbed his eyes, strained his ears, and collecting 
his scattered senses, bethought to himself that it 
must bea ball. Andsoitwas. Not avery pleas- 
ant discovery for a worn-out hunter just as he was 
settled for the night. ‘‘ Well, it’s hard lines on 
a man to have to lie awake till morning listening 
to this infernal racket!” growled the vicomte (of 
course he was a vicomte), and he tumbled into bed 
in a tantrum. But the racket grew worse and 
worse, and at last, in despair, he got up, lighted 
his candle and a cigar, and took up a book to 
while away the noisy hours. Suddenly a happy 
thought occurred to him. ‘‘I will get into a 
white cravat and pumps, and go down and dance 
it out with the rest of them!” he exclaimed. ‘‘If 
the mistress of the house has the heart of a wom- 


night’s rest all alone here.” No sooner said 
than done. He got himself up regardless of ex- 
pense, and in full puff and powder presented 
himself at Madame ——’s door. ‘‘ Le Vicomte 
de !” shouted the valet de chambre. The 
hostess came forward and smiled as a hostess 
must do on the man who wakes a noble echo in 
her salon. The vicomte in his most irresistible 
manner introduced himself, and telling frankly 
the motive of his intrusion, threw himself on the 
mercy of the lady. She met the joke like a gen- 
uine woman of the world, presented the vicomte 
gocd-naturedly to her husband, and then by-and- 
by ‘o her daughter, a charming young girl of 
nineteen. The vicomte danced with this young 
lady, was struck by her waltzing and conversa- 
tion, and probably not a little by the whispered 
rumor that he caught through the rooms from 
young candidates on the look-out for dots, that 
she was encumbered with a dot of 500,000 francs 
‘*on the table,” as they put it, to be followed 
up with twice the amount at her parents’ death. 
The night passed off most delightfully. In the 
course of the week the vicomte came down to 
pay his visit of digestion, and in ten days after 
he was engaged to be married to Mlle. Xp 
‘* How romantic!” ‘‘ How interesting!” ‘‘ What a 
poetic marriage!” ‘‘ They are sure to be happy,” 
gushed out the younger part of the audience; and 
it was settled that they should all go and see the 
happy pair of lovers turned off at the Madeleine 
next day. It sounded like a page out of a story- 
book to the English and Americans, but they did 
not agree quite with the sanguine view the French 
ladies took of the result. ‘‘ Marry in haste, re- 
pent at leisure,” is an old-fashioned saying not 
yet out of date with the present generation of 
Anglo-Saxons on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic. They were curious, however, to see 
the hero and heroine of the adventure, and they 
said they would go too and see the wedding. 
They went. It was a very pretty sight—quite, 
indeed, like going to the play—what between the 
dresses and the by-play that went on among the 
guests while waiting for the conquering hero of 
the hour. The baron was, of course, of the Hun- 
ter party, but beyond being there in the body, he 
took no more part in it all than if he had staid 
at home. Once daring the ceremony, when the 
excitement was at its height, every one on tip- 
toe to catch a glimpse of the bride’s finger as she 
held it out for the badge of her bondage, Ophelia, 
happening to glance that way, saw M. De Bal- 
lisac on his knees with his head between his 
hands; and when they left the church, and she 
mentioned it as somewhat odd to Madame De 
Rusenville, that lady replied that ‘‘his attitude 
was nothing. You should have heard his groan 
at that moment. It was agonizing.” 

‘*But what has he to groan abont?” said 
Ophelia. ‘‘ He usedn’t to be like that when 
we first came.” 

**No, ma chérie; he used not. 








He was the 








* This incident ‘s also a fact. 


an, she will let me join in, instead of killing my. 


life of the house; but a great change has come 
over him since then.” 

**T’'m sorry for him, whatever his trouble is,” 
said Ophelia, kindly; ‘‘ but I confess he was 
much more agreeable before.” 

**Ingrate!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, 
looking reproachfully at her companion: ‘‘ you 
at least owe him a little more than cold pity.” 

**T!” echoed Ophelia; and reading an expla- 
nation in Madame De Rusenville’s eyes, she 
blushed to the roots of her hair. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say—” 

‘**T mean to say that he is hopelessly and irre- 
deemably in love with you, and he has neither 
the courage to conquer his misery nor to run 
away from it,” replied Madame De Rusenville. 
“Can you pretend not to have guessed the cause 
of the change in him, chére enfant ?” 

‘*'The bare idea of it never dawned on me,” 
said Ophelia, frankly. ‘‘I thought he liked me 
for a time, but latterly he seems to be in the 
moon whenever he is near me; and, to tell you 
the truth, I fancied he must be in love with some 
one else.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed. After they had 
walked on a little Ophelia said, abruptly, ‘* Why 
did he never speak to me about it ?” 

‘* Delicacy kept him silent, and modesty made 
him despair. He is poor, and you are rich. 
Even if he thought himself worthy of you, he is 
too proud to marry an heiress, as he considers 
you. Poor fellow! he is to be pitied.” 

“He is very noble,” said Ophelia, in a low 
voice; and to herself she added, ‘‘ How unlike 
other men!” 

Well, you guess what followed this conversa- 
tion. Before the week was out the baron was 
engaged to Ophelia, and was once more the life 
of the house and the happiest of men. He urged 
that the marriage should take place within a 
month. He was a Frenchman, and abhorred 
long engagements. Besides, had he not suffer- 
ed enough already? So it was arranged accord- 
ing to his wishes. Then came the delightful 
flurry of the trousseau. Every thing was mark- 
ed with a baroness’s coronet from the fans to the 
traveling-bags. Ophelia was radiant ; the fam- 
ily were highly delighted. The baron showed so 
much delicacy that Mrs. Hunter and Ophelia, 
determined not to be outdone on that score, set- 
tled, in spite of his protestations and entreaties, 
a handsome sum out of the dot on him. All 
went merry as a marriage-bell till one morning, 
just a fortnight before the day fixed for the 
event, the quaint, nun-like old lady who, like 
the lively widow, had been kept out in the cold 
at Madame De Rusenville’s suggestion, sent a 
note to Mrs. Hunter to say she would like to 
have a word of private conversation with her. 
Mrs. Hunter felt rather alarmed at the solem- 
nity of the summons, but went at once. ‘* Your 
daughter is engaged to be married to the gentle- 
man who calls himself the Baron de Ballisac, 
madame, is she not ?” said the quaint old lady. 
Mrs. Hunter replied, of course, that it was so. 
‘* Read that letter, madame,” said the old lady. 
Mrs. Hunter took the letter, but before she had 
got half through it she was seized with violent 
hysterics. Comet. 





MR. MAYNARD’S HIRED MAN. 


ae hi. dickery, dock ; 
The mouse ran up the clock ; 

The clock struck one, 

And down he run: 

Dickery—’ 
Oh, my good gracious! how dare you?” Fanny 
laid the pink bundle down in a rocking-chair 
full of pillows. ‘The bundle protested with a 
vigorous movement, and in another moment the 
rocking-chair and the baby came down together. 
‘* Now, you awful man, the child is killed!” 
cried Fanny, with a scared face, as she lifted the 
tiny morsel from the floor; but the pillows had 
protected it, and the startled baby, after one ef- 
fort at curling her lips, broke into a charming 
smile. 

‘*No harm done; and I trust I’m forgiven,” 
said Mathew Donn. 

‘*No, you are not forgiven. I shall never for- 
give you, Mr. Mathew Donn; so please leave 
baby and me. I have nothing more to say.” 

‘“* Well, I—I’m going.” 

*¢ You can go, Sir.” 

The young man went softly, slowly out; but 
he looked neither grieved nor angry on the other 
side of the door; he smiled. 

The circumstances were these: 

Fanny had been amusing her sister’s child, 
and the little cherub seemed never to tire of 
musical sounds; so Fanny, who had ‘‘ Mother 
Goose” by heart, liked nothing better than to 
sit in the cozy sitting-room, which was really the 
nursery, and sing those old, old melodies. 

Mathew Donn was the hired man, and on 
this particular morning had stolen in quietly 
behind Miss Fanny, and, tempted of— what? 
surely not the Evil One—had bent over and kiss- 
ed her on the forehead. 

And this he had dared to do, knowing that 
Fanny was a city young lady, living in a fash- 
ionable quarter, and used to the best society. 

Fanny's sister had married a rich farmer not 
quite two years before. People talked about 
these Brysons burying themselves alive; \ but 
both Olive and Fanny loved the country better 
than the town. Every summer Fanny was glad 


to leave the ‘‘ stuffy old house,” as she called it, - 


and almost by one leap on the express train find 
herself in paradise, breathing air redolent of 
white clover and sweet-brier. During the win- 
ter the sisters corresponded regularly; and Ol- 
ive had sung the praises of Mathew Donn, their 
hired man, so often that Fanny found herself 
thinking of his acquaintance as one of the pleas- 
ant probabilities of her next visit. 

“We don’t pretend to treat him as help,” 





wrote Olive, holding her baby on one knee and 
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steadying the paper with a bronze weight; “for 
he is not in the least like the men who hire out 
in these parts. I should be ashamed not to ask 
him to come to the table; and just for the nov- 
elty of it, I want you to take a peep in his room, 
Harry calls him his rara avis ; and the two really 
enjoy themselves together almost like brothers, 
Besides, he’s nearly as handsome as my Harry: 
he, you know, is the handsomest man in the 
world!” 

And the pleasant pen ran on and tcld about 
planting, and prospective sweet-corn, and pea 


‘blossoms, and how the grape-vines were full of 


the tiniest bunches, and the young peach-trees 
were going to do splendidly ; and Adela had two 
of the ‘‘cunningest, milk-white teeth,” and I 
know not how much more loving nonsense, 

_ Now Fanny had a rich lover, and, like most 
rich lovers, he was not prepossessing in his per- 
sonal appearance. In her own written language 
to Olive, ‘‘he pestered her to death.” To be 
sure, it was pleasant to see his splendid equipage 
in front of their door, with the two superb 
grays, for on rare occasions Fanny yielded to 
his solicitations to take a ride; and he always 
contrived to drive her by his castle of a brown 
stone front, perhaps to tempt her; for Fanny was 
as fond of beautiful things as women ought to 
be, and was well aware of the advantages which 
money can give. 

Both her father and mother were anxious that 
she should marry the Hon. Ebenezer Wolcott, 
but Fanny was high-spirited, and they seldom 
advised her. The girl knew that they were liv- 
ing beyond their means for her sake, and this 
knowledge had been bitterly earned. She and 
Olive had many conferences over it. 

‘“*I think if you were married,” said Olive, 
‘* papa would come here and take a small house; 
then business need not press him so in his old 


Ebenezer had done the proper thing—had of- 
fered Fanny his heart, his house, his carriage, 
and his horses; and although he was known for 
a pugnacious old gentleman, terribly set in his 
way, he was honorable, and he loved beautiful 
Fanny Bryson with all his heart. And Fanny 
had told him that she could not then decide— 
that she was going for the summer months to 
sister Olive’s, and at the close of her visit she 
would give him his answer. 

“And may I come out there sometimes?” 
asked Eben. 

Fanny gave a reluctant consent, and wished 
with all her heart that she had refused him; so, 
with the understanding that he was to call as a 
friend, the two parted. 

At the dépot Fanny found her sister’s carriage 
in waiting, and was accosted by the handsomest 
as well as the tallest man she had ever seen. 
Six foot four and proportionately majestic, he 
seemed like Apollo and Hercules in one. 

‘*Can this be the hired man ?” thought Fanny; 
and then she looked at his dress. Not a trace 
of servitude about him; but he treated her with 
extreme deference, said but little, drove with 
the precision of a man accustomed to horses, 
and drew up before the cottage in grand style. 

Fanny was in her sister’s arms, and after her 
the baby came in for a fair share of kisses. 

‘¢ Well, is that your hired man?” queried Fan- 
ny, after her comfortable installment in one of 
the luxurious easy-chairs. 

‘Yes, dear; that is Mathew Donn. How did 
you like him?” . 
**He looks like a gentleman,” said Fanny, 

after a little pause. 

‘¢ He is a gentleman, dear, in the best sense 
of the word ; I told you that.” 

“¢ And does he speak English well?” 

‘‘Why, child, he isn’t a foreigner,” laughed 
Olive. 

“TI mean grammatically,” said Fanny. 

‘*Oh yes; I presume he has had a good com- 
mon-school education,” replied Olive, ‘*and 
something better. I know there are certain 
classical books in his room: whether he ever 
reads them or not I can’t say.” 

‘* Why in the world does he hire out?” cried 
Fanny, dismay in her voice. 

‘*Why shouldn’t he?” asked Olive, laughing 
heartily again. ‘‘ He likes the country, is used 
to horses, and—and I suppose he can’t get any 
thing better to do.” 

‘¢But a man like him might be—somebody !” 
ejaculated Fanny, with vehemence. ‘‘ My pa- 
tience! has he no ambition? I’m afraid I shall 
despise him.” aed ites 

“ Perhaps, dear, he wouldn’t mind if you did, 
said Olive, hiding her face in the white neck of 
her baby. ‘ He is so very independent.” 

Surely, why should he care what she thought 
of him? soliloquized Fanny, her cheeks flushing. 

The next day she met him at the table. It 
seemed strange enough to sit down with hired 
help, but she was forced to confess that in noth- 
ing did he give the impression of being a menial. 

‘Shall we take hold of that five-acre lot this 
morning ?” he asked, respectfully, of Mr. May- 
nard, Olive’s husband. : 

‘No; I prefer you should look to the drain- 
age of that strip east of the hill,” was the an- 
swer, “There'll be no rain yet a while, and I 
want to prepare that land for potatoes.” 

Fanny watched Mathew Donn out on the sly, 
and Olive caught her at it. 

“<T wanted to see what kind of a dress he 
works in,” said Fanny, with tell-tale cheeks. 

‘Don’t yon think him a little handsomer in 
his blouse and heavy field boots?” asked Olive. 

“‘ He certainly is very handsome,” said Fanny, 
frankly ; “‘ but why in the world— However, 
she added, stopping short, ‘‘ it’s none of my busi- 
ness; but such a man as that should surely work 
his own land.” 

“¢ That's true,” said Olive, quietly. 

Time passed on. Fanny became accustomed 

to eat, sit, and even talk with the hired man. 





One day Olive took her up into his room. Fanny 
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stood aghast. It was as exquisite in its way as 
a lady’s boudoir. 3 So ae 

‘‘ He furnished it himself,” said Olive, in re- 
ply to Fanny’s look of surprise. y 

“« A Wilton carpet,”’murmured Fanny; ‘‘mar- 
ble-top set; that Psyche! those flowers !—and 
what is this?” She lifted a lovely little minia- 
ture from the table, one of the most beautiful 
and refined faces she had ever seen. ae 

“Oh, one of his lady friends, I suppose,” said 
Olive, in her undemonstrative way. “* And see 
how perfectly neat every thing is kept; always 
jn this beautiful order. Do you wonder Harry 
calls him a rara avis?” 

‘Indeed I can not,” said Fanny, slowly; “but 
he must spend every cent he earns to furnish 
himself in this extraordinary manner.’ 

‘‘ He has nothing else to do with his money, 
dear,” said Olive; “‘he don’t even buy cigars. 
For my part, I think he is perfectly e/egant.” 

Fanny said nothing, but she found herself 
wishing that she knew who was the original of 
that lovely miniature, and trying to reconcile the 
tastes and surroundings of the man himself with 
his servile occupation. Not but what the work 
was good enough, and honorable for any man; 
but why was he not laboring for himself instead 
of another? -_ 

For days she thought of the miniature. Every 
time she met him, heard him talk or sing—he 
had a fine voice, and was not averse to using it— 
up popped. that mysterious face with the Spanish 
eyes and the clustering curls. 

Mr. Eben Wolcott, meantime, had taken ad- 
vantage of her reluctant permission and brought 
his dashing team to Winnicut. Poor Fanny, at 
sight of his respectable aldermanic person, his 
gold-bowed spectacles, and thick gray whiskers, 
felt a strange sinking at the heart. Why would 
that six-footer rise up in her imagination and 
cause by mere force of contrast a repulsion so 
terrible ? 

“It’s positively wicked for me to seem to en- 
courage that man,” she said, almost passionately, 
one morning, the day after a drive. 

‘‘ Which man ?” asked Olive, innocently, and 
their eyes met. 

The red blood flew all over poor Fanny’s face ; 
she felt hot to the crown of her head—and yet 
why should she? ; 

“That's a pretty question to ask!” she ex- 
claimed, nearly angry. 

‘*Well, dear, but how am I to know who 
‘that man’ is?” queried Olive, with a conscious 
look. 

“You know it is Mr. Wolcott,” said Fanny, 
nearly crying. 

‘* Well, he is a good man, and a rich one,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I know girls who would jump at 
the chance, as the saying is. I would either 
marry him or send him oft.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” said Fanny, biting her red lips ; 
and a few moments after she left the room, con- 
scious of a new, a painful, and at the same time 
strangely delightful experience. No use to try to 
conceal it or cloak it to herself—not the slight- 
est: she loved Mathew Donn, her sister’s hired 
man. 

How she paced her room, half distracted, sob- 
bing without tears, forming wild resolves, and 
then throwing herself down with a sense of her 
utter helplessness, I shall not describe. How 
could she ever meet him again? Could she 
keep her almost painful secret, and did Olive 
guess at it? What would Olive think—what 
counsel her if she knew ? 

Only the next time that Mr. Eben Wolcott 
came out she quietly dismissed him, and then 
made up her mind that she must go home. If 
she could only fly to the ends of the earth! 

But Fanny did not go, for Olive would not hear 
of it. A slight cold confined Olive to her room, 
but one evening she sent Fanny out and bade her 
peremptorily to take Harry and go for a walk. 
Then she summoned her husband to give him 
his orders, but when he came down stairs Alice 
was gone, and Mathew, with. a wicked little 
smile, was taking down his hat. 

“That's right, Don,” said Harry, breaking 
into a laugh; ‘‘she ought to know better than 
to go off alone. By-the-way, I happen to know 
that she has dismissed old alderman.” 

Donn smiled again and went out, closing the 
door behind him. There was a bright moon, 
displaying flower, leaf, and bud. Supposing that 
Fanny would only make the round of the place, 
he ran swiftly down to the back gate, and met 
her just as she had reached the great elm that 
stood guarding the lane. 

She started at sight of him. 

“You will allow me to walk with you?” he 
said. ‘‘There is a squad of gypsies in the 
neighborhood, and some one might molest you.” 

Fanny could not say no; could not talk, even, 
for with ready tact he took all the conversation 
on himself. What did he not touch upon ? 

pera, arts, nature, city, country—all derived 
new beauty from the glamour of his tongue. 
Was it strange that Fanny found herself leaning 
on his arm and listening with rapt attention to 
the eloquence of his speech? From that time 
there was a certain tacit understanding between 
them, and all went smoothly till the morning he 
kissed her. For that Fanny was angry at her- 
self that she was not angrier with him. All 
day long she was full of moods, changing from 
grave to gay, from fits of reflection to the wild- 
est merriment. 

‘* Fanny,” said Harry, coming up to his wife’s 
room after tea, ‘‘ Mr. Donn wishes to speak with 
you down stairs.” 

All the lovely color faded out of her face at 
this announcement. She longed to assert her- 
self; but might they not read the truth in her 
eyes if she refused ? 

Slowly she went down stairs. 
Donn was in the parlor, walking back and 


ee He came to meet her with outstretched 
and. 





‘*T want you to forgive my rudeness of the 
morning,” he said. ‘‘ In my assumed character 
I had no right to take such a liberty, or, indeed, 
in my own.” 

‘*Your assumed character!” she exclaimed, 
trembling, as she seated herself. 

‘*Yes. My friend Harry met me a year ago, 
when we were both traveling. I was a good deal 
run down in health, and the doctors said that 
were I a laboring man [I might overcome the 
disease that was wasting me. So I contracted 
with Harry to work for him, like any common 
farmer, and he was to keep my real name and 
position a secret.” 

He saw the change in her beautiful eves. 

‘* My real name is Don Mathews,” he added, 
smiling, ‘‘ and there is no need of my working 
for a living; but I really think I shall go in part- 
nership with my friend Harry, and turn farmer. 
But you have not told me‘whether you forgive 
me.” 

‘*T—T don’t know,” retorted Fanny, half laugh- 
ing, half crying. 

‘*Fanny, Fanny! if you knew how I love you,” 
he cried, suddenly stopping in front of her, *‘ I do 
think you would.” 

‘*T—I am so, so glad!” 

It was not politic, perhaps, this confession, but 
it was very natural. 

*¢ And [ think I can match your alderman’s 
house,” he added, taking her hands in his, 
**dear, dear Fanny!” 

“And his horses?” laughed Fanny, looking 
up with beaming eyes. 

‘Yes, dearest, and perhaps—himself;” and 
the ringing laugh, united, sounded through the 
house. Of course Harry—who had an inkling— 
and Olive came down stairs, and of course every 
body was very happy over it. 

‘“* Harry,” said Don, after a moment, ‘‘I think 
I am quite cured.” 
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Bright breaks Silence.—The Queen’s Opinion of him. 
—Beales, M.A.—Lord Houghton’s Breakfast-Parties. 
—The Savants’ Challenge. 

FTER 2 long silence, during which no other 
voice has been raised with equal power, 

John Bright has spoken. Unhappily it was 

not in his proper place, the senate, nor was it 

upon any topic of the day. A deputation from 
the Potteries came to present him with a testi- 
monial, and in acknowledging it he has reviewed 
the history of our recent legislation. ‘To read 
his speech, after the half-hearted, indecisive ut- 
terances to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed in that House in which one has begun to 
fear he will speak no more, is like a breath of 
fresh air on deck to a stoker in the tropics. We 
have had of late such streams of small-talk in 
place of honest, outspoken truths, such disclaim- 
ers of any indignation lest good principle should 

pass for prejudice, that, like a whirlwind on a 

calm day, this outburst attracts all eyes. The 

Prince's illness and recovery have made us all 

very conservative and sentimental, and we can 

scarcely believe our ears when we hear once more 
from those lips that breathe such fiery scorn that 

‘*the House of Lords is the last refuge of polit- 

ical ignorance and passion.” What they had to 

say of the American nation was, as always, gen- 
erous and admiring; and the Times takes him 
roundly to task for his Yankee sympathies this 
morning. It is astonishing how this man’s gen- 
ius forces its way through channels altogether 
impervious to lesser orators, and makes his 
words heard every where. His speech is al- 
most as much the theme of drawing-room gos- 
sip as it is the text of newspaper leaders. Stories 
once more crop up concerning him, one of which 
at least I can guarantee as genuine. It is in con- 
nection with the first occasion of his going down 
to Windsor Castle as one of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters. ‘The Queen, it seems, more clear-sighted 
than her courtiers, among whom the Right Hon- 
orable John Bright is any thing but popular 
(‘*dam radical fellow, by Jove, Sir,” etc., etc.), 
had every wish to please him ; she knew his pow- 
er, and she was also personally drawn toward 
him, in spite of his democratic opinions, by the 
manner in which he had defended her on one oc- 
casion from an attack of Mr. Ayrton respecting 
her inattention to affairs; so she sent for Mr. 

Helps, her clerk of the council, and thus ad- 

dressed him: ‘‘I know all these gentlemen 

who are coming to the Castle to-day,” said she, 

‘*except Mr. Bright.” (This was likely enough : 

the idea of making the man a minister of whom 

the late Lord Derby said in the House of Lords 
that ‘‘the Queen would have none of him” 
seemed preposterous until it was done.) ‘‘ And 

I wish to be particularly civil,” added she, ‘‘to 

Mr. Bright. Pray inform him that if any of the 

usual ceremonies seem unpleasant to him, they 

shall be omitted—the taking the oath, the kneel- 
ing, the kissing of hands, and so on.” So Helps 
met Bright and informed him of her Majesty’s 
kind intentions before he entered the hall of au- 
dience. ‘It is the Queen’s command,” said he, 

‘*that the oath of allegiance shall in your case 

be dispensed with, should you objeet to take it.” 

“Very good,” said Bright. ‘‘To say truth, 
taking oaths is not in my way, though I believe 
I am as faithful a subject of her Majesty as any 
who do so.” 

‘*Then there is the kneeling, Mr. Bright. 
Her Majesty begs you will not trouble yourself 
to kneel before her unless you please.” 

‘* Well, that’s very good of her. ‘The fact is, 
I do not much like the notion of going down on 
my knees, even to a queen.” 

‘* Moreover,” continued Helps, ‘‘ her Majesty 
bids me say that if you have any objection to 
kissing her hand—” 

‘*Qbjection!” broke in honest John; ‘far 
from it: I should like it, man.” 





And indeed he did it as if he liked it, and so 
charmed the Queen with his naturalness and 
good sense that she is said to have remarked 
that he was the most agreeable politician she 
ever met, which. is certainly saying a good deal 
for him, considering the extent of her acquaint- 
ance in that line. With all his indignant intol- 
erance and impatience of contradiction, he is in- 
deed of a most genial disposition, and perhaps, 
next to Lord Palmerston, was personally the 
most popular man in the House of Commons. 
At all events, no other man’s society was so ea- 
gerly sovght in the place where he was most giv- 
en toshine—namely, the Parliamentary smoking- 
room ; while, taking him all round, there is, per- 
haps, no man living whom the nation is more 
proud to point to as the very type, though, in- 
deed, it must be confessed, a favorable one, of an 
Englishman. After Bright—though at a con- 
siderable distance—comes Beales, M.A. (with- 
out which absurd adjuncts his name was never 
seen, I believe), 2 man who has again come into 
notoriety through the confessions of General 
Cluseret in Fraser this month. The general is 
a Communist, and was to have been placed at 
the head of ten thousand men (if they could 
have been got), who were to form the nucleus of 
the Fenian army in Ireland, and he declares 
that the Irish Fenians were en rapport with the 
London Democrats. This Beales, M.A., from 
his seclusion of County Court judge in Cambridge- 
shire, indignantly denies, and, 1 have no doubt, 
with truth. Beales, M.A., is a perfectly honest 
man, and up to theage of fifty or so was a chan- 
cery barrister of small practice, whom his friends 
would as soon have credited with being of the 
female sex as with playing the réle of political 
fire-brand. © Indeed, it is likely that nobody was 
more astonished than himself when he saw 
** Beales, President,” aftixed to those tremen- 
dous placards which called on the men of Lon- 
don to rise and claim the parks that were their 
own. A *‘ pudgy,” commonplace, eminently re- 
spectable chancery barrister in a Car of Tri- 
umph, or even borne upon the shoulders of a 
wild democracy, is a spectacle not to be con- 
ceived ; but to the eye that has beheld it is a joy 
forever. However, thanks to him (and to his 
friends who pulled down the old ones), we got not 
only new railings round Hyde Park, but the new 
reform bill; and are just now enlivened with some 
very warm discussion as to whether he ever did 
or did not propose to ally his followers with the 
Fenians, who, according to General Cluseret, 
had a marvelous faculty for getting drunk over 
their political deliberations. If this pretty quar- 
rel goes on, Beales, M.A., will become once more 
a public character, and we shall again be asked 
to meet him at Lord Houghton’s. 

Lord Houghton, whom of course you know as 
Monkton Milnes, is famous for giving break fast- 
parties, at which there is always one celebrity, 
and sometimes half a dozen. A fashionable ac- 
quaintance of mine who never misses a sensa- 
tion was asked if he should see Miss Dixblanc 
tried (the cook who murdered her mistress in 
Park Lane). ‘‘ No,” said he; ‘‘ why should I? 
For if she is condemned, I shall probably attend 
the private execution; and if she is acquitted, I 
am quite certain to breakfast with her at Hough- 
ton’s.” 

In Ireland we have the spectacle of Judge 
Keogh going on circuit guarded by the military, 
in consequence of his noble speech against priest- 
ly oppression with relation to the late election 
for Galway. It is not lies as a rule which an- 
noy folks so much as the revelation of unpleas- 
ant truths. The news comes by telegraph that 
at high mass yesterday he was ‘‘spoken to” 
from the altar in such terms that his brother, 
Captain Keogh, indignantly left the church, and 
was set upon and mobbed in consequence. That 
famous recipe for Ireland of ‘‘ ten minutes under 
water” seems a more sovereign remedy than 
ever, only, alas! so difficult in the application. 
You have some little trouble, 1 fancy, with those 
‘broths of boys” that favor you with their pres- 
ence across the Atlantic; but you should see 
them as they appear when wanting to govern 
themselves—a thing no Irishman ever did or 
can do—at home. If in this country people 
took to mobbing and burning persons who ex- 
pressed themselves strongly against priestcraft, 
Professor Huxley and the savants would have a 
bad time of it. The last audacious proposition 
they have made to the religious world is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Let us test,” say they, ‘‘ the efficacy 
of prayer. If, as you say, it is all-powerful, 
start a hospital and decline the aids of science, 
trusting to prayer only, while we will have a 
hospital with a medical staff and drugs, but 
without ecclesiastical assistance. Then let the 
result decide the question.” 

This challenge looks specious enough. But 
putting aside its impiety, no divine has ever in- 
sisted that particular favors will be granted to par- 
ticular suppliants, or that prayer unaccompanied 
with reasonable effort is necessarily accepta- 
ble at all; nor, certainly, would any person with 
a grain of reverence venture thus to put Provi- 
dence itself upon its trial. Moreover, the doc- 
tors, who have not been consulted on the mat- 
ter, would be placed, to say the least of it, in a 
most invidious position by such an arrangement. 
The proposition, of course, is not to be seriously 
entertained, but the mere suggestion of it has 
put some excellent persons in a very indignant 
state of mind, I do assure you. In the mean 
time the Princess of Wales (Heaven bless her!) 
is trying what the frequent visits of royalty can 
effect upon the sick in hospitals, and I have no 
doubt that something of good will come of that ; 
while her husband and the other royal princes 
are pervading the country so continually, laying 
stones of churches, declaring public halls open, 
and dancing at garden fétes, that their royal 
mother is said to have remonstrated upon their 
‘*making themselves as common as the Cam- 
bridges.” R. Kemsve, of London. 





LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 564. 


HIS elegant visiting costume has a trained 

skirt of pearl-colored faille, trimmed with 
deep kilt pleating of the material, headed by 
puffs and narrower pleating. The plain cor- 
sage is sharply pointed in front. The over 
dress is a Pompadour polonaise of turquoise 
blue foulard, with bows and border of darker 
blue velvet. Sabot sleeves, trimmed with pleat- 
ing and an inner frill of Valenciennes lace. 
Ruff and jabot of Valenciennes. Corsage bou- 
quet of blush-roses. Chip bonnet, trimmed with 
an Alsacian bow of blue faille and a long white 
ostrich feather. Ecru kid gloves. Parasol of 
turquoise blue silk with white Alpine stick. 





RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY. 


LITTLE more than a year and a half ago 
? -, James Winchester, a plantation over- 
seerf deckrampore, India, went to visit a coun- 
tryr 1ona neighboring plantation, taking with 
him .is little daughter Mary. During his visit 
the place was attacked by a party of Looshais, a 
hill tribe of daring and ferocity. Winchester 
was shot dead while endeavoring to escape with 
his daughter on his back. The little girl, who 
was only about six years old, was taken captive 
and carried off into the hil! regions. 
In January last the Bengal government sent 
a military expedition against the Looshais, and 
after some fighting rescued Mary from her cap- 
tors. They seem to have treated her kindly, and 
even to have made a pet of her. Though thinly 
clad, she was clean and well fed. Her captors 
apparently took great pride in her long curls, 
and when it became evident that they must give 
her up, they cut them off to preserve as memen- 
toes. On page 564 we give a picture of her, sit- 
ting on the knee of a native officer who has her 
in charge. It was engraved from a photograph, 
and gives a very good idea of her appearance 
soon after her release. Her dress consisted of 
two striped cotton skirts, a cotton jacket, a thin 
tartan plaid tied like a sash, and a pair of san- 
dals. Her skin, originally fair, was darkened 
by exposure. She is small for her years, thin, 
with sharp features and lively eyes. She en- 
joys excellent health, speaks fair English, and is 
very polite and winning in her manner. She 
talks of her father readily, though solemnly. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


F I have read religious history aright—faith, 

hope, and charity have not always been found 
in a direct ratio with a sensibility to the three 
concords ; and it is possible, thank Heaven! to 
have very erroneous theories and very sublime 
feelings. The raw bacon which clumsy Molly 
spares from her own scanty store, that she may 
carry it to her neighbor's child to “‘ stop the fits,” 
may be a piteously inefficacious remedy ; but the 
generous stirring of neighborly kindness that 
prompted the deed has a beneficent radiation 
that is not lost. 





I believe there have been men who have rid- 
den a long way to avoid a rencontre, and then 
galloped hastily back lest they should miss it. 
It is the favorite stratagem of our passions to 
sham a retreat, and to turn sharp round upon us 
at the moment we have made up our minds that 
the day is our own. 





Susceptible persons are more affected by a 
change of tone than by unexpected words. 





On the verge of a decision we all tremble: 
hope pauses with fluttering wings. 





Our deeds determine us, as much as we de- 
termine our deeds; and until we know what has 
been or will be the peculiar combination of out- 
ward with inward facts, which constitutes a 
man’s critical actions, it will be better not to 
think ourselves wise about his character. There 
is a terrible coercion in our deeds which may 
first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and 
then reconcile him to the change; for this reason 
—that the second wrong presents itself to him 
in the guise of the only practicable right. The 
action which before commission has been seen 
with that blended common-sense and fresh un- 
tarnished feeling which is the healthy eye of the 
soul is looked at afterward with the lens of 
apologetic ingenuity, through which all things 
that men call beautiful and ugly are seen to be 
made up of textures very much-alike. Europe 
adjusts itself to a fait accompli, and so does an 
individual character—until the placid adjustment 
is disturbed by a convulsive retribution. 





We are apt to be kinder to the brutes that 
love us than to the women that love us. Is it 
because the brutes are dumb? 





We can not reform our forefathers. 


Between unarmed men the battle is to the 
strong, where the strong is no blunderer. 





I would not, even if I had the choice, be the 
clever novelist who could create a world so much 
better than this, in which we get up in the morn- 
ing to do our daily work, that you would be 
likely to turn a harder, colder eve on the dusty 
streets and the common green fields—on the real 
breathing men and women, who can be chilled 
by your indifference, or injured by your preju- 
dice; who can be cheered and helped onward 
by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, your 
outspoken, brave justice. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [Aveusr 24, 1879, 
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LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE.—[See Pace 563.] 
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RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY.—[Sre Pacer 563.) 
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to the outer edge. Fasten the end of the whalebones either with several 
long stitches (see illustrations Figs. 18 and 19), in doing which insert the 
needle in a hole bored in the whalebone, or else merely work a cross row 
of stitching close above or below the whalebones. In order that the whale- 
bones may not mark the upper edge of the corsets, several pieces of cord are 
sometimes stitched in there (see illustration Fig. 7). For inserting the 
busks face the front edge of each front with a linen tape, which is indicated 
on each pattern by a straight line. The upper and under edges of the corsets 
are bound with linen tape, worsted braid, or silk ribbon. 


Ladies’ Knitted Corsets. 

THESE corsets, through their 
softness and flexibility, are well 
adapted for négligé toilettes, and 
are especially designed for elder- 
ly ladies. ‘They are very com- 
fortable, dispensing entirely with 
whalebones and busks, and are 





General Directions for making Corsets. 


Tue present number contains patterns and illustrations of a variety of 
corsets of different shapes and sizes for ladies and children, and shoulder- 
braces for girls. ‘The manner of making the corsets is plainly shown by 
the illustrations. The corsets shown by illustrations Figs. 1, 4-12, may 
be made of white or gray drilling, brown linen, black cashmere, or white, 
black, or colored silk. Corsets of cashmere and silk are lined with drill- 
ing or shirting, while linen cor- 
sets are generally not lined. On 
white and colored corsets the 
seams are worked with thread 
or white silk, but on black and 
gray corsets they are generally 
worked with red silk. In cut- 
ting the parts of the corsets al- 
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Fig. 4.—Brown Linen Corsets. 
[See Figs. 13-15 and 17-19.] 
For pattern and ay see Supplement, 
No. XII., Figs. 48-56. 

Waist Measure, 24% Inches. 





Fig. 1.—Wuire Driniine Corsets. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. X1V., Figs. 64-1. : 
Waist Measure, 1834 Inches. 


Fig. 7.—Stitcnine 1x Corp. 
[See Figs. 6, 9, and 12.] 





Fig. 6.—Corsets FoR CHILD 
UNDEP Four YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 7.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 72-74. 
aist Measure, 1934 Inches. 


closed in front with buttons and button-holes. Knit with white knitting cotton 
(Estremadura, No. 4) and medium-sized steel needles, in rounds going back- 
ward and forward, always plain, beginning on the front edge with a foundation 
of 150 st. (stitch), and on this work 26 rounds in the manner described; the 
first st. of each round is slipped. Before beginning the 27th round take up the 
free veins of the foundation st. on a needle, and in the 27th round knit them 
off together with the st. of the 26th round in the usual mater, so that a hem is 
formed, on which the buttons 
are afterward fastened. Knit the 
28th-41st rounds again as be- 
fore, but in the 36th and in the 
40th rounds, between the sec- 
ond and third st. (counting from 
the beginning), widen 1 st. each. 


ways observe the liaes for the lengthwise thread 
or straight way of the stuff, marked thus 
=== on the pattern; where these lines are 
not given lay the straight edge of the material 
on the straight outline of the pattern, and besides this leave three-quarters ofan 
inch extra material on each piece where it is to be joined with another piece, as 
these pieces should overlap half 
an inch along the seams. The 
upper and under edge of the 
pieces are cut according to the 
outlines of the pattern, without 
extra material. Sometimes a 








Fig. 5.—Wuite Dritiinc Corsets 
TO BASTE IN WRAPPERS. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 37-40. 


piece of extra material from an 
inch and a quarter to an inch 
and three-quarters wide is left 
on the back edge of the back, 
and is afterward folded on the 
under side and stitched down 
on the right side along the lines 
indicated on the correspond- 
ing pattern. ‘The eyelet-holes 
which are worked there are 
punched. ‘The joining seams 
are worked each with two rows 
of stitching ; to do this fold the 
edge of one piece on the wrong 
side and the edge of the other 





Knit the 42d round (Ist round 
of breast gore) on the first 22 st. 
(pay no attention, for the pres- 
ent, to the remaining st. of the 
preceding round); every second 
following round of the following 
46 rounds is lengthened by 2 st., 
always knitting 2 st. from the 
row of stitches previously left 
unnoticed at the end of the rel- 
ative rounds. In the 9th and 
13th rounds of the bosom gore 
widen, besides, 1 st. each be- 
tween the second and third st. 
The 47th and 48th rounds of 


piece on the right side, narrow, 
then lay both pieces on each 
other half an inch wide so that 
the edges come inside, and join 
them on the right side (see il- 
lustration Fig. 17). The gores, 
which are rounded at the points, 
are set under the corsets either 
with two rows of stitching work- 
ed on the outside, or with one 
row of stitching and a hem; the latter is worked on the wrong side of the cor- 
sets. ‘The points of the bosom gores and the upper edge of the hip gores are 
fastened with button-hole stitching as shown by illustrations Figs. 13-15; this 
stitching is worked on the right side of 
the corsets without folding the edge of 
the material. On the wrong side sew 
the gores to the corsets with a close cross 
) seam without : 
folding the 
edge (see illus- 
tration Fig. 15). 
For the whale- 
bone _ sheaths, 
either backstitch 
a piece of the 
material of the 
requisite width, 
































the bosom gore (the latter is fin- 
ished in these two rounds) con- 
sequently count 70 st. each. 
Having knit 31 rounds more, 
all plain, with all the stitches, 
thus also with the stitches pre- 
viously left unnoticed, begin the first hip gore on the under edge of the 
corsets. Knit the first round on the next 16 st..of the preceding round, 
leave all the remaining stitches unnoticed, and then knit, similar to the 
bosom gore, in every second following round of the next 43 rounds 2 st. 
from the row of stitches previously left unnoticed, so that the 43d and 
44th rounds count 58 st. each. 
After 17 rounds, which are 
knit plain with the full num- 
ber of stitches (154 st.), begin 
to work the sec- 
ond half of the 
bosom gore 
, into a point. 
\ Knit the first 
/ round on the 
first 70 st., pay 
no attention to 
the remaining 
st.,and shorten 
every 2d fol- 
lowing round 
of the next 46 
rounds, paying 
no attention to the last 2 st. of 
theserounds. The 48th round, 
which completes the bosom - 

gore, thus counts 24 st. Now Fig. 12.—Corsets ror Girt From 8 
follow 17 rounds on the whole To 10 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 7.] 
row of stitches ; in the last of For pattern and description see Supple- 







Fig. 9.—Snort Rep Srerce Corsets. 
[See Figs. 7, and 13-18.] 
For pattern and eg oR see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL., Figs. 20-24. 


Fig. 8.—Lone Wuite Dritiine Cor- Waist Measure, 213; Inches. 


sETs.—[See Figs. 13-15, 17, and 19.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 10-15. 

Waist Measure, 24 Inches. 


Fig. 10.—Corsrets ror Stout ELDERLY 
Lapy.—[See Figs. 13-15, and 17.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 41-47. 

Waist Measure, 3034 Inches. 















Fig. 2.—Srction oF TAB FOR CLOSING 
eosin Corsets, Fic. 1.—Fuu Size. 
which is stitched ; 


through several ager 
times for the sep- i i] 
arate whalebones, on the corsets, HN H aren A 
along the dotted lines partly indi- | i | ail 
vey 


cated, on the right side (see illus- iN : | 


tration Fig. 16), or else set a linen i Ons 
these rounds, however, cast off ment, No. VIII., Figs. 25-30. 


tape of the requisite width on the DATA A HA | i 
under side of the corsets, which is _ iil WAN tA ANAS STH 

A Sail the first 27 st. in order to form Waist Measure, 2076 Inches. 
| | | AHI i Wii) the side edge of the armhole. 
HA aS a 


also stitched on the right side. Hi i 

Each whalebone should end from iA 

half an inch to seven-eighths of an WIN il On the row of stitches short- 

inch from the upper and under cat i ened in this manner knit two 

edge, but the tape and strips stitch- rounds - more 
(in the second 

round cast off 


Fig. 3.—Pointinc aND BINDING 
Tas, Fic, 2.—Fubt Size. 
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Fig. 11.—Suort Corsets FoR 
Youne Girt.—[See Figs. 7, 
13, and 17.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 16-19. 
Waist Measure, 20 Inches. 
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Fig. 18.—Sertine 1n Hie Gorr.—Ovts1vE. 
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Fig. 16.—Srircnine Srrips 
FoR WHALEBONE SHEATH. 
[See Fig. 9.] 


Fig. 17.—Jo1nine 
Epcers.—[See Figs. 
1, 4, 5, 8, 9-11.] 


Fig. 15.—Settine 1n Bosom 
Gorre.—InsipE.—[See Figs. 4, 8, 
9, and 10.] 


Fig. 14.—Serrine 1x Bosom 
Gore.—Qursipr.—{See Figs. 4, 8, 
9, and 10.] 


Figs. 1-20.—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ CORSETS. 


Fig. 19.—Srircuina WHALE- 
BONE SHEATH AND FASTENING 
Lames ua Figs. 

4 and 8. 


Fig. 18.—Jomine 
EDGES AND FASTEN- 
ING WHALEBONES. 

(See Fig. 9.] 
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the first two st.), and in the next round begin 
to work the second half of the first hip gore 
into a point. ‘This is done similar to the bosom 
gore, knitting the first round on the first 58 
st.; pay no attention to the remaining st., 
and then shorten every second following round 
by 2 st. until only 16 st. remain in the last two 
rounds. Now follow 38 rounds on the whole 
row of stitches; in the second of these rounds, 
however, cast off the first two st., and in the 
10th round only cast off the first st. With the 
next round, which is worked on the first 16 st., 
begin the second hip gore, which is worked in 
44 rounds exactly like the first. Knit the fol- 
lowing 36 rounds on the whole row of stitches 
(122 st.), but in order to form the slope at the 
other side of the armhole cast on 2 st. at the 
end of the 25th round, 2 st. at the end of the 
27th round, 8 st. at the end of the 29th round, 
2 st. at the end of the 31st round, 2 st. at the 
end of the 33d round, and 21 st. at the end of 
the 35th round, so that the last row of stitches 
again counts 154 st. In the following 44 rounds 
work the second hip gore into a point exactly 
like the first, so that the first two rounds again 
count 58 st. and the last two rounds 16 st. 
Then work 9 rounds on the whole row of stitches. 
From now on a new gore is formed in order to 
obtain greater width on the upper edge of the 
back. Knit the first round of this gore on the 
first 24 st., and lengthen every second following 
round of the following 47 rounds by 2 st. each ; 
thus the 47th and 48th rounds of this gore count 
70 st. each. Having knit 37 rounds on the whole 
row of stitches, form another gore on the under 
edge of the back, in order to obtain the requi- 
site width there also. Knit the first round on 
the first 16 st., and lengthen every second follow- 
ing round by 4 st. each, so that the 23d and 24th 
rounds count 60 st. each. Having knit 24 rounds 
more on the whole row of stitches, the middle 
of the back of the corsets is reached; in order 
to mark the middle, work 1 round of always al- 
ternately 2 st. knit plain, 2 st. purled, then 1 
round of always alternately 2 st. purled, 2 st. 
knit plain. ‘The second half of the corsets is 
worked, in connection with this, to correspond 
exactly with the first half, in reversed succession 
of rounds, of course. The hem on the front 
edge is formed by knitting off the stitches of the 
last round together with the veins of stitches 
taken up from the under side of the 26th round 
(counting from the end). The shoulder-straps 
are also knit plain in rounds going backward and 
forward, For each shoulder-strap make a foun- 
dation of 5 st., cast on 2 st. each at the end of 
the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th rounds, and 3 st. 
at the end of the 12th round, and then knit 160 
rounds with the same number of stitches (18 st. ). 
In the next round narrow 2 st., knitting off the 
2d and 3d and the 16th and 17th st. together ; 
now follow 33 rounds without changing the num- 
ber of st. In the round following these rounds 
knit off together the 2d and 3d and the 14th 
and 15th st., then follow 30 rounds more with- 
out changing the number of st. Knit the next 
round only on the first 9 st. (paying no attention 
to the remaining st.), shorten every second fol- 
lowing round by 2 st., until only 3 st. remain, 
and then cast off all the st. Thus both ends of 
the shoulder-strap are sloped off. Then join the 
wider end of each shoulder-strap with the back 
from the under side, and the narrower end with 
the front of the corsets, and on the upper and 
under edges of the corsets and along the arm- 
holes work one round of single crochet. Set 
buttons on one of the hems in front. In order 
to form button-holes, crochet on the outer edge 
of the other hem one round of single crochet and 
chain stitch scallops; the latter are repeated, to 
correspond with the buttons, at regular intervals. 
Then work one round more, as follows: On every 
single crochet of the preceding round work 1 
single crochet, and on each chain stitch scallop 
work the requisite number of single crochet. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Annie Lez.—Talmas and mantles of black cashmere 
will be worn in the fall and winter. Read Madame 
Raymond’s letter in Bazar No. 81, Vol. V. Get bronze 
brown delaine or cashmere, and make by loose polo- 
naise pattern, to wear with your brown silk ekirt. The 
upper garment should be lighter than the lower skirt. 
Trim with a thick cable cord. 

Scuoot-Giet.—Polonaises will be worn again in the 
fall. Embroider one of black cashmere, and put jet in 
the leaves and flowers, Trim the silk skirt with four 
or five scant lapping ruffles. 

New Svunscrisers.—Many dress-makers have quit 
cording armholes, while others say it is necessary to 
strengthen them.—We can furnish you Supplement 
numbers of the Bazar for ten cents each number. 

E. A. G.—An advertisement in our columns will fur- 
nish you the information you want. We do not give 
addresses. 

Sussoriber.—Your sample of brown foulard with 
black spots is stylish and pretty. Shorten the skirt 
by a regular walking skirt pattern. Do not alter the 
waist and sleeves. Make a simple over-skirt of the 
new piece and the pieces left of the dress skirt. Wear 
with a wide faille ribbon sash of same shade of brown. 
—Russe is pronounced as if spelled ruse. 

Graozs.—Wear white gloves at your wedding. An 
over-skirt of some sort is usual with a trained dress. 
It is not necessary for a bride to hand cake to those 
who call upon her. Capes and mantelets will be worn 
in the fall. Get a brown or gray cashmere or else a 
fine delaine for your traveling dress in September. 

Frore.—Wear your hair in braids of three tresses 
coiled around your head.—It would be more sensible, 
more independent, and in far better taste for a young 
lady to purchase her own railroad ticket than to ac- 
cept it as a gift from a gentleman whom she met at 
the dépét. 

Hovusrxkerrrr.—A correspondent says if you will put 
a table-spoonful of black pepper in the first water in 
which gray or buff linens are washed, it will keep them 
from spotting. It will also keep the colors of black or 

colored cambrics or muslins from running, and does 
not harden the water. A little gum-arabic imparts a 


gloss to ordinary otoc2h. 
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Otyurr.—Your pale buff linen will look well made 
by postilion-basque polonaise pattern, trimmed with 
bias bands of the same, stitched flatly. Side and kilt 
pleatings are in effect the same, but the latter name is 
often applied to the deep pleating on a lower skirt. 
The copying wheel is sent prepaid, and there is no 
charge for postage when you receive it. The basque 
is sufficient, without a sash. 

F. H. K.—Make your striped silk by Plain-basque 
Suit pattern, illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Put 
many narrow ruffles on the skirt, and roll the edges 
instead of binding. Wear a white, blue, salmon, or 
black neck-tie, with gray or wood-colored gloves. 

Iva.—The Bazar has published the method of mak- 
ing skeleton leaves. 

Bret Farerax.—A polonaise and single skirt is best 
for your short pattern. Use the loose polonaise pat- 
tern, and trim with black velvet ribbon and a narrow 
edge of black guipure. White Swiss pleatings are not 
as stylish as formerly; they are hemmed and laid in 
flat narrow pleats. A jacket or blouse waist and over- 
skirt would be prettiest for your striped muslin. 

Oxp Sussoriser.—Your gray silk with gold stripe 
would look well shortened to a demi-train and worn 
under a polonaise of black Spanish net, or else of gray 
damask gauze. It could be made very suitable for re- 
ceiving calls and for small parties. 

Jockxrey.—Ladies’ cloth, black or dark green, is used 
for habits. Only very small bustles are worn on 
horseback. Basques and double-breasted sacques are 
worn when driving. We do not give addresses. 

CamIsoLes.—The isoles lately described in the 
New York Fashions are merely the dressing sacques 
of which a pattern is given with the Lady’s Lingerie, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. V. 

Annie J.—Figured silk like your sample is used for 
Dolly Varden polonaises. Entire dresses are not now 
made of it. 

Firreren.—The polonaise suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. IV., is fashionable for girls of your age. 
Black net saits are worn this summer. 

Mrs. R. K, C.—Make your dotted Swiss muslin with 
a loose polonaise by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
29, Vol. V. Trim with side pleatings of the same, 
headed by puffs in which blue ribbon isrun. A blue 
sash hanging in loops on the right side, passing across 
the back to the left and ended there by a bow, will add 
to its style and beauty. 

Amy C.—The direction given above to “‘ Mra, R. K. C.” 
will answer for your blue and white striped grenadine. 
Wear it over a blue silk skirt, or else a plain white one. 

Miss M.—Striped black grenadine, flax gray batiste, 
and white Swiss muslin are all made into polonaises 
to wear over black silk skirts. 

Bertua.—Plum-color will be worn again in the 
winter. It is too early to alter a handsome dress. 
Velvet will be much used for trimming. 

Szoonp Mournine.—Gray and purple are not now 
worn for second mourning. Solid black relieved by 
white trimmings at the neck and wrists, and by bows 
of purple ribbon, is the present fashion. Grenadine, 
tamise cloth, and alpaca are the materials used for 
summer suits in this climate. Gold jewelry is not 
worn until mourning is entirely laid aside. Jet, onyx, 
and very dark tortoise-shell sets are in vogue. 

Martron.—An English straw bonnet, trimmed with 
Sage green or peacock-colored ribbon and autumn 
leaves, will be handsome with your black grenadine 
and silk suits, and may also be worn late in the fall. 














Tue Prorie’s Frirenp.—It is susceptible of easy 
proof that the sewing machine has been a greater bless- 
ing to the masses of American people than any inven- 
tion of the present century. Nothing else has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, the patient, overworked women of the land, 
who, as a class, most needed relief from the burdens 
of everyday life. Every father and husband fails in his 
duty if he neglects to endow his home with such a tri- 
umph of science as the Wilson Under-Feed Sewing 
Machine. It is the cheapest and best sewing machine 
ever offered. Salesroom, 707 Broapway. N. Y.; also 
for sale in all other cities in the U. S.—[Com.] 





Facts FoR THE LapiEs.—Mrs. R. GuNNING, 
New York, has earned with her Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine $2300 in two years. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Coteate & Co. have for years been developing the 
manufacture of fine toilet soaps. The standard reached 
in this branch of work is remarkable. The CasuMerr 
Bovaquet Soap is offered to the public as combining 
the excellences of all good soaps.—[{Com.] 





Luxury, Health, Economy insured by using Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder. Elegant Light Rolls, Biscuits, &., 
prepared in ten minutes, Try it.—[Com.]} 














the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 
L This 
y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


Coryine Wurke..—B 
vented Copying Wheel 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. 
Wheelis oqual 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address “Mrs. C. G@. PARKER, 
718 Broadway, New York City. 
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LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Gircular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














FOR FAMILY USE, 


THE FAMOUS 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE 


SAUCE. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY HALFORD SAUCE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








ER 
ys 


by a dose or two of 


THE 
WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 


Concerns us less, individually, than the intestine commotions to whiqh each one 
of us is liable at this season of the year. Fortunately, all disturbances of the 
stomach, the bowels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden changes 
of temperature, or unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest of all ca- 
thartics, a healthful invigorant and stomachic, and invaluable as a means of pre- 
venting fever and congestion. The genuine article may be had of all druggists. 





$500,000 in CASH! 


SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
in Aid of the 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


(Authorized by Act of the — of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

One thousand gifts in cash (highest $100,000, lowest 
$100) will be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place Sept. 28, 
1872, under the management of Hon. THOS. E. BRAM- 

E, late Governor of Kentucky, who has con- 
sented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office under charge of Ma- 
jor THOS. H. HAYS, No. 609 Broad- 
Way, corner Houston Street, 

Circulars, giving full particulars, sent from either 
office on application. 

N& ONE CAN LIVE if the skin and kidneys 
do not act; chronic and acute congestion, catarrh, 

dropsy, idiocy, death follow. Dr. Watker’s VinEGaR 

Birrers restore skin and kidneys to healthy action. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and es. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
— and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 








Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. | 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 








No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 





MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — 1Bh 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
E R 


H. ASTIE & CO., SSle Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


IN A. D'S. 





oo, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&ec., &, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SACRIFICING 
MOURNING GOODS 
In all the Departments. 


CLOSING OUT 


an Immense Stock regardless of cost. 
IRON GRENADINES 
Positively at less than half cost of importation. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


729 BROADWAY, Corner Waverley Place, NY. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
les and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address R 
Mrs. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 


é New England 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, and 
offers better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any 
similar Institution. Fifteen Dollars per term 
the highest charge in any department. The Col- 
lege of Music of Boston University is 
connected with it under the same general management. 
Situations procured. Fall Term opens Mon- 
day, September 16. Circulars containing full 
information mailed free upon application to ‘ 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, st Tremout Temple, Boston, begins Sept.16,1872. 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 
ENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
OP nice Tariy and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per 
ing business need the book. Messrs. Harper 
ublish in a few ye 4 hee = a oon 
nia that ev dy will want. Agents that a 
can secure: profitable employment. For further par- 
ticulars, address 
Y BILL, Care of Harrre & Brorures, 
— Franklin Square, New York. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


























Payments received in inst2llmentz if desired, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Chillrea of Both Sexes. 


at design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
PA al to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and tor every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
taste. Our busi wi conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From oe er may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of — 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 















A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” * 
Address “ 

“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


- LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESs! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business ice; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc. 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 
pi ford 















1 ANUFACTURER, 

eeland Sts, Boston ; 
Broadway, N. Y; 

aL DWIG, 917 Market St, 
. EDWAEDS, 120 N. Sixth 
LOGG, 53—55 8. Jef= 
Agents. 


- Are You Musical? 


Tf so, be also prudent. Do not throw away mone’ 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
Catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 


THE STRUGGLE OF °72. 
A Granp Cuanor. Nothing ever offered like it be- 
porate 4 gn and Po ge 
, ress Union LISHING Co. cago, 
Phils., Pa., or Springheld: Mase : be 














J. B. SMALL, 
M’fr and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of diff sizes, i 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern which 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trmming required, and size. 

Fourth,—Our Patterns are not cut by a cuaRT oR 
press model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust mesure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, 80 that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperienc 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
— on the label, and the garment, when made, will 
exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
proves attention is followed to our printed directions. 
ur Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
e supply Harper & Broruers with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of Poa to prepay postage. 

Agents wili be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be procured at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. . 


hi 





J. B. SMALL, 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 

A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y._WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St.? 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for New En- 
<7 States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 
N. Y.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 270 Superior St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y.; 113 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis. Mo.; 67 
ee St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER. 
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655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.— PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. --WM. A: COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 


OOLEYS 
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POWDER 


IS THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 
IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 


In Tins of % lb., ¥¢ Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Ibs., FULL 
WEIGHT. 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for “‘ DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 
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LS&@wes 

—_— 2 

Containing Descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Crocuses, Lilies, and other hardy Bulbs for Fall 

Planting in the Garden, and for House Culture. Full 

instructions for Planting, Treatment, &c. Thirty-two 

pages, nicely illustrated. Sert free to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED 
To introduce our Justly Celebrated and Immensely Pop- 
ular Inventions in every Village, Town, and County. 
They Sell Repel, Give Perfect Satisfaction. Every 
Female Absolutely Requires them. Indispensable to 
every Household. Smart Agents can realize Fortunes. 
County Rights free. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
with full particulars. Address 
°SLa Perle M°fg Co., 90 Chambers St., N.Y. 








HOT OR The “Srar-Spancrep Banner” “still 

COLD. waves.” Every number grows better and 
better. Elegant Chromo, free to every subscriber, and 
paper a whole year for only 75 cts. Specimens, 6 cts, 
Address “ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 












WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
at does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with 
. imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
button-heles. 
They give uni- 
= versal satisfac- 
\ tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
by mail, py 


traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, vik NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR POTTING TOGRTHER BKING PRINTED ON 
RAO SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 








‘rhe following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 





LADY'S GORED WRAPPER No. 5 

“e ll 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... = 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... ie 


MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for 
to 15 years old) 2 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
“ 


girl from 7 
“ 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
MUNN, OUD eiinta cnt sang dAdd sda edcacuuadssuks “ 2 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). “ 31 


YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from. S 10 10 YORES OND)... cccccececccaccees 33 


sas Semmes POLONAISE WALKING 
ME Pithbiddienictdedendeshaehsieendioncste * 37 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

SR Be I OE bxicceerendckensacnadecuses “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

OOO oa. ccccnccdsectadcesencesac * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


DINRM CIOIU MG 1icicats dean dquaddaqacdadsccuueass “ 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ae 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemnine, amet DPA Wet) ao 6.6.00 5 ccncccceccccacs “ ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

PO OE Seren Lae. 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... hl 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... —e 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
PR A eee - oe 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kil'-pieat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years cld)..... ae | 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................0.5 “= 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT 





from. 4 to 19 yearn OIG). <a. 5ccccccccccassess se 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, 
a Front and Adjustable Demi-Traine 
cirt 27 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI 29 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 









i} es at Factory 
‘ price, and warrant Five Years. 
z end for illustrated circular, in 

e = which we refer to 300 Banke 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you nay know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
* acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Honses ; Trees, Br.ss, 
Hrpar Pants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cta. 








NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE 
By Antuony TRotiorr, Author of ‘The 


GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘ Orley 
Farm,” ‘‘Small House at Allington,” &c. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Casnet 
Hoey, Author of “ A House of Cards,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





OMBRA. By Mrs. Oxipuant, Author of ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘* Agnes,” ‘‘ The Laird of 
Norlaw,” ‘ Brownlows,” &¢. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. (Just Ready.) 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wa. Frage, Author of 
‘*Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ALBERTLUNEL. By the late Lorpv Brovau- 
AM. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. By Cuartes Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O’Malley,” &c. — Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wikre Cottiys, 
Author of ‘*The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Moon- 
stone,” ‘*‘ Man and Wife,” ‘* Armadale,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





CECIL’S TRYST. By James Payrn, Author 
of ‘*Carlyon’s Year,” ‘* Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest,” ‘*Won—Not Wooed,” ‘‘ Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘‘ One of the Family,” &e. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Rosry- 
son, Author of ‘* True to Herself,” ‘‘For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





MAUD MOHAN. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of ** Denis Donnie,” ‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Playing 
for High Stakes,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
gant and Cheap. 
trations. 

OLIVER TWIST. 
by J. Mahoney. 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Il- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Ele- 
With Characteristic Illus- 


With 28 Illustrations 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 





Ga Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. 

Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 

























° ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
o DoUBtE ON fi Holds Firmest ; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥Y., and PROV., R. I. 








MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanper’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Hagper’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's MaGaztneg, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HarPEr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEFKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexrk.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trems ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pertopicas. 
Ha *s Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


An ignoramus had been 
sick, and on recovering wes 
told by the doctor that he 
might take a little animal 
food. “No, Sir,” said he; 
“TI took your gruel very 
well, but hang me if I can 
eat your hay and oats.” 


—_—_——\_>—— 

Why is the Emerald Iele 
loftier than the Alps?— 
Because it’s (h)Ireland, of 
course. 


—_——_~>———— 

An Irish paper says: ‘‘A 
deaf man named Taff was 
run down by a passenger 
train and killed on Wednes- 
@ay morning. He was in- 
jared in asimilar way about 
@ year ago.” 


Soor.ann’s 
Ligut—Burns. 


BxuicurTest 


~~. 
It was said of a Massa- 
chusetts lawyer (and what 
higher compliment could 
paid an advocate 7) that 
“he won all his cases be- 
cause he gave his own face 
in evidence when he tried 


them. ; 


A contemporary calls the 
lurking banana skin on the 
sidewalk “a tropical incen- 
tive to profanity.” 


Ee j 
A sailor, looking serious 0: f 

in a chapel in Boston,.was bY) 

asked by the clergyman if °: ee) 

he feltany change. Where- , Wow 

upon the tar put his hand 

into his pocket, and replied, 

“Not a cent!” 


—— > 
“ wey my little boy, did 
that hulking big fellow hit 
you on purpose ?” 

“No, Sir; he hit me on 
the head.” 


e—~——_—— 
An ignorant woman of 
great wealth and preten- 
sions said, in response to : 
a compliment to some mut- 
ton on her table: “Oh yes; my hur band always buys 
the best. He isn’t stingy; and, besides, he’s a great 


epicac.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says a bull-dog with sound 


teeth is the only thing that a lightning-rod peddler 
will not tackle and try to persuade into buying a rod. 


<onailiatalinienipiiers 
an Harry Mzprum—Gentleman between two la- 
es. 
a ooo 


An editor says that the only reason he knows of 
why his house was not blown away the other day, dur- 
ing a severe gale, was because there was a heavy mort- 
gage upon it. 


Tue Bairisis Punttc—A gin palace. 
—_——_~_———— 


A lady says that the mortality among the Masons 
must be very great this year, for every time she asks 
for recreation her husband finds he is obliged to at- 
tend a brother's funeral. 


a 
Common Sozents—Musk and verbena. 


——— ———— 
An ornithologist wants to know what sort of eagle 
flies the highest. Golden eagles fly the fastest, we are 


sure of that. 
A Great Comrosrr—Sleep. 


a 
A little Danbury boy doesn’t think his aunt is as pi- 
ous as she pretends to be, when she puts so much 
starch in his Sunday shirt that he can’t jump over a 
single post on his way to church. 


Sraxz-noLprrs—Butchers. 


———_—————— 
Lrrrie Girt (coming out of church), ‘* What was that 
music they pla ed, mamma ?” 
ama. “ That was the organ, dear.” 
Litre Girt. “ Ther the ten cents you gave, mamma, 
was for the organ-grinder ?” 


———~>—_———_ 
A Penny Wisracre—A miser. 
_——_——— 
Arourtror. ‘‘ How would you suport a projecting 
portico or piazza ?” 
Srupent. ‘ With brackets, or else with what-do-ye- 
columns.” 


Arourrzot, ‘‘ What is a rear elevation ?” 
Sruvent. “ Getting your back up, I suppose.” 
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INDUCTIVE FLATTERY. 


“That is a Portrait of dear Papa, before he wore a Beard and Mustache, you know.” 
“Indeed! How very Lovely your Mamma must have been!” 


At a certain church fair a set of Cooper’s works was 
promised to the individual who should answer a cer- 
tain set of conundrums, A dashing young fellow was 
pemsonmees the winner, and received a set of wooden 
pails. : 


Goop Rounp Game—Good plump partridges. 


io 

A gentleman who had been arguing with an ape. 
ramus until his patience was exhausted said he didn’t 
wish him dead, but he would be glad to see him know 
more. ‘ 

“T wonder what’s the reason,” said a wife to her 
husband, “ that the turkey I ate for dinner does not 
set well on my stomach ?” 

“Probably,” replied the aggravating man, ‘* because 
it wasn’t a hen turkey.” 


—_—_~.—_—— 
You can’t make corned beef by giving cows whisky. 


——_>—_——_ 
“George, dear,” said a lady just before the mar- 
riage ceremony, “I have several chaps on my hands: 
what shall I do ?” 
‘Show ’em to me and I'll kick ’em out-doors.” 
“Oh, you bear!” : 
A Chicago man named Tenney economically writes 
his name “ Xy”—that is, 10ey, 


—_—~——— 
A poet was recently horrified to find one of his 
choicest couplets printed as follows: 


* Little pimples, so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my love.” 


It is to be presumed that the unhappy man intended 
to speak of dimples. 
—_— 

Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper ?—Yes, when 
it is put out. : 

Tommy was cautioned against eating too much 
luncheon, because he would spoil his appetite for din- 
ner. But Tommy said he would rather have a good 
luncheon than a good appetite any time. 

—— 

No wonder time is often murdered, when it is struck 

every hour. - 


A “sufferer” at one of the mountain houses says 
“the flies come down to breakfast at the sound of the 
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HAZARDCUS! 


Huspann. “If Cook isn’t Punctual to-dav, Love, give her a good— 


Blow her up well!” 


Wire. “ My dear Charies!—Well, will you come and stand behind the Door with your Life-Preserver?” 





A New Orleans mother was recently pea meg her 
little girl in geography, as follows: “‘ Who first went 
through the Straits of Magellan r 

Daisy quickly answered, ‘‘ Magellan, with his squad- 


“What do you understand by his squadron, Daisy ?” 

The question was not in the book, but Daisy was 
ready for the emergency. ‘Oh, I know; it’s one of 
those women that ain’t quite white.” 


———~—>—_—__—_ 
Bad manuscript makes an editor think sometimes 
that he keeps a house of correction. 


—_—_>——_——_ 
‘‘ Where are you going so fast, Mr. Smith ?” demand-~ 


ed Mr. Jones, 

‘Home, Sir, home. Don’t detain me. I have just 
bought my wife a new bonnet, and I must deliver it 
before the fashion changes.” 


oe 
However severe a drought may be, farmers never 


wish for mur-rain, 


Two Irishmen on a sultry night took refuge under 
itoes. At last 


a punch, he said: “ 8, Fe 
might as well come out. Here’s one of the craythers 
searching for us wid a lantern!” 
ee 
A Persona Osiication—To eat. 
> 


What requires more philosophy than taking thin 
as they come ?—Parting with things as they = 1“ 


—————_——— 
Kyieat or tHe Batu—Saturday. 


a os 
When may aman be said to be really over head and 
ears in debt 2—When he hasn’t paid for his wig. 


Ct ape 
Tux Batioonist’s Morro—Air or naught. 
_o————. 
Is this a ——— of a sea-faring incident, or does 
it allude to coals? A contemporary says there has 
been a rise at the pit’s mouth of from 75 to 100 per cent. 


—_——_—_~———— 
‘ Tue Lanp or Canz—The place where sugar comes 
rom. 


Why is dressing a Saigving process ?—Because it’s 
a-tiring (attiring) yourself. 





Bertie. ‘ Y-y-yes! 
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Said a Baptist to % 
odist: Phone ge 
church government, Itlen's 


ig 


BZwe 


When is a clock } 
builder ?—When it A lhe 
>. 


keep 
flies away from a person— 
as well as every Bn living 
thing. 


How can you avoid cry- 
ing out while havin: 
tooth extracted ?—Hold 
your jaw. 

-m—_.. 
A blind woman in Io 

learned to thread “a 
cambric needle with her 
teeth and tongue. “Is there 
any thing in the world that 
& woman’s tongue can not 
do—or undo ?” asks an ex: 
change. We will think 
about it. 


—_——____ 
When a church is burn- 
ing, what is the only part 
that runs no chance of be- 
ing saved ?—The organ, be- 
cause the engine can’t play 
upon it. 
—~—>- 
“Mount Vesuvius never 


sleeps,” said J h. 

5, re ied Jacob; 
“but it is always just on 
the point of sleeping.” 

« ow 80?” 

“Because it's always 
yawning.” 

————_>—___—_ 

A celebrsted poet, writ- 
ing to an eu:tor, proposed 
to supply him with any 
length of lines, and for any 
occasion. The reply was 

practical: “‘Send me a hundred yards of lines strong 
enough to fish for conger-eels, and that will bear the 
tug of a porpoise, as I am going to Rockaway for a 
week’s fishing.” 


An ARTIOLE YOU OAN ALWAYS BORROW—Trouble, 
_—_~——_— 


There is an unpleasant vagueness in the last lines of 
the epitaph on Dean Cole, of Lincoln: 
“When the latter trump of Heaven shall blow, 
Cole, now raked up in ashes, then shall glow.” 


—_——>—_———_ 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

The more distant your friends are, the more you 
should — want to make yourself heard. 

When you take a friend home to dine with you for 
the first time, count the plate before you let go 
home. It saves subsequent awkwardness, 

If a friend wants to borrow an umbrella, send for a 
policeman at once and give him in charge. It will 
guard —- a repetition of the error. 

Should you happen in a discussion to find that you 
and your opponent are likely to take opposite views, 
knock him down at once, for fear you should be led 
into a quarrel. clic Sgt tos 


PRovERBIAL PutLosorny.—It is no use to say to-day 
is a bad day, for it is the best we shall get unti! to- 


morrow, 


Our Eyrs.—A young ag Dap let her lids drop on 
being spoken to tenderly by a young gentleman is 
anxious to recover them, and offers a handsome re- 
ward for their restoration. A nautical gentleman of 
her acquaintance assures her that they could not have 
been properly lashed, or they would not have been lost. 


a 

What two classes of paupers are best known in the 
Indies ?—The East Indy-gent and the West Indy-gent. 
—_—_——_ 


THEATRICAL MAXIMS. 

A stick on the boards is no stay for a theatre. 

A caul is said by nautical folk to prevent a man 
from drowning; but when an actor gets a call, it is 
generally a sign that he will go down. 

he man who comes on the stage exactly at his cue 
is prompt; but the man who does not come on at all 
is prompter. 

ow absurdly are things named on the stage! The 
man who can barely get his bread on it is spoken of as 
‘*a souper.” : 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 


Tur New Governgss. “Come and Rest a little, Bertie. 
But-but-but not abn=t the Little Hatchs:. 


Shall I tell you a pretty Story?” 


please ! 





